repair and 30 were newly constructed. Most of the government buildings 
in the centre of the district had been partially or totally destroyed, 
including the governor's office and residence, the telephone office, two 
schools, the court, the hospital and jail. 13 shops of food and fuel were 
constructed in Amin Qala during the war. 115 mosques were either 
partially or totally damaged and only 1 was under repair. Skilled and 
unskilled labour is available in the area. 

c. On Agriculture 

The major crops of Arghestan are wheat, pomegranates, grapes and 
almonds. At the time of the survey 32 percent of the total irrigated and 
non-irrigated cultivable area was under cultivation. Total cultivable area 
of Arghestan district was estimated at 15,000 jeribs, of which 10,000 
jeribs are irrigated land and 3,000 jeribs are non-irrigated land. 80 
percent of the farmers used inorganic fertilizer and 20 percent used 
organic manure. 74 karezes were partially or severely damaged and 18 
check dams and ditches were damaged and need cleaning. The number 
of tractors have increased in comparison with pre-war years. Most of the 
people used tractors for ploughing. At the time of survey 60 tractors and 
4 threshers were reported to be in working condition in the area. 

2.3. Damage and Loss Caused by Mines 

In six areas of Arghestan district, 38 persons died and 6 were disabled due to 
mine explosions during 12 months before the survey. 253 animals were also 
killed by mine explosions. The areas included Sakhi Kalay, Shin Naray, Bala 
Zhara (Amanullah Kalay), Wam, north east of Kimulzai village and Kadani 
area. 

Suspected locations of hidden mines in this district are: 

Wam river (Type TC 2.4), Shin Naray (Type VP 12, PMN, PEMl), Sakhi 
village (Type TC 3.6), Road of Bala Zhara to Arghestan (Type MK7), South 
of Kemolzai village (Type POMZ 2), Shikkhan village (Type PMN and 
unidentified). Next to Ibrahim Kalay, Bolan Kalay, Koghi village and Multani 
area. 
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3. MAI WAND DISTRICT 



3.1. Basic Features 

Maiwand, with an area of 10,424.7 sq. kilometres, is the biggest district in 
Kandahar province. Kushkinakhud is the centre of this district and is under the 
control of the government. The district is bordered on the north by Ghorak and 
Khakrez, on the east by Panjwai and Reg, to the south by Pakistan and on the 
west by Helmand province. The population is mainly Noorzai, Ishaqzai and 
Mohammadzai tribes of Durrani Pushtuns. The Kandahar -Herat highway 
intersects Maiwand from east to west. The northeastern region of Maiwand 
district or north of the Kandahar/Herat highway is Zharai Dasht (desert). The 
southern two-thirds of this district is uninhabitable. 

The most populated villages of this district are: Sang-e-Hesar, Nahre Karez, 
Nadi Kalay, Qala-e-Shamir, Mirakhore, Bandi Timur, Maiwand Kalay, 
Garmabak and Kushki Nakhud. 

Information in the following sections are based on a survey of 8 selected main 
villages, named Nadi Kalay, Qala-e-Shamir, Maiwand Kalay, Garmawak, Shir 
Ali Karez, Kala-e-Khwaja Mohammad Khan, Deh Kobad and Doab. 

3.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

The at-home population of 8 villages was estimated to be 8,785. During 
the war 89 families were displaced inside the province and 59 migrated 
to Pakistan. Most refugee families of this district settled in Girdi Jungle 
refugee camp in Baluchistan. 12 families moved to the villages from 
inside Afghanistan. 137 persons were reported to have lost their lives 
during the war and 25 persons were disabled, so 2 percent of the 
population of 8 villages were killed or disabled. Of those who died, 60 
percent were married and left behind 82 widows and 431 orphans. 

b. On Agriculture 

Field crops and horticulture are the major source of income for the 
people of this area. Cotton is also a common cultivated crop. Most of 
the gardens were damaged during the war. Agriculture is heavily 
dependent on irrigation from the Arghandab river, karezes and open 
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surface wells (Arhad). There are four main canals in this district namely, 
Sang-e-Hisar, Kala-e-Shamir, Nahre Karez, and Kolk-o-Sablaghi canal. 
The most important canals are Sang-e-Hisar and Kala-e-Shamir. About 
15,000 metres of Sang-e-Hisar canal was damaged and which repairing. 
Since this canal was damaged, about 15 percent of cultivable land has not 
been cultivated. 9 karezes were also damaged during the war and need 
cleaning. 

Common crop diseases are: Powdery mildew in vineyards, rust in wheat 
fields and fruit leaf miners in orchards. 

c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

About 34 percent of shelter was either destroyed or partially damaged 
during the war. In 8 surveyed villages, 246 homes were partially 
damaged, 208 totally damaged and 585 were intact. One health centre in 
Nadi village was destroyed during the war. At the time of the survey, 
110 homes were reportedly newly constructed and 74 were under repair. 

Houses in Mai wand district are made of mud walls, mud bricks and 
domed roofs. Skilled and unskilled labourers and also material for 
construction were available. 

3.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

In Maiwand district, mines are located on both sides of the Kandahar/Herat 
highway to Mirakhore village and in farm land (Anti-personal). Mine casualties 
were reported in Nadi village - 6 persons were disabled due to mine explosions. 

4. SPIN BOLDAK 

4.1. Basic Features 

Spin Boldak is in the south-east corner of Kandahar on the border with 
Pakistan. The area of this district is 4,391.2 sq. kilometres. It is bordered to 
the north by Arghestan, to the south by Shorabak and Chaman, in the east by 
Pakistan and to the west by Shegah (Takhtapul) district. The Major tribes are 
Noorzai, Achekzai, Barakzai, Ishaqzai, Sadat and Ghilzai. Most of the 
Achekzais live on the border. They own property on both sides of the Pakistan 
Afghanistan border. Achekzai kochis (nomads) travel between the two 
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countries throughout the year. This district is divided into two parts by the 
Kandahar-Chaman highway. Much of the destruction is reported to be 
concentrated near the highway. The Kadani river extends from north to east. 
This river flows only from March to May and the rest of the time it is dry. 
When the Kadani river floods, it damages farms and irrigation systems. 

In terms of area, Spin Boldak is the fourth largest district in Kandahar province. 
This district is under the control of the Mujahideen. 

Information in the following sections is based on a survey of 14 selected 
villages named, Mirgyan, Loy Karez, Sorkai Lezhai, Robat, Sultanzai, Vanaka, 
Mollah Wali Wala, Dabarai, Kanjasoo, Allagak, Zangle, Haji Muhbob, 
Bahaderzai and Lakarai. 

4.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

The at-home population of 14 villages was estimated to be 15,232. 
During the war 2,222 families migrated to Pakistan and live in Chaman 
town, Narak and Gengle Pir Alizai in Baluchistan. 762 families returned 
home from Pakistan. 481 persons were reported to have lost their lives 
during the war and 31 persons were disabled, so 2,5 percent of 
population of the 14 surveyed villages were killed or disabled. Of those 
who died, 22 percent were married and left behind 107 widows and 520 
orphans. 

b. On Agriculture 

This district is naturally divided into two parts. To the west is Dasht with 
limited agriculture dependent on rainfall. In the east, irrigation by 
karezes, springs, open-surface wells and seasonal flow of the Alagak and 
Kadani streams produce single cropping of wheat, barley, and melons. 
Villagers maintain wide, deep reservoirs to hold rain water for livestock, 
as well as providing drinking water for people. 

Large land holdings appear to be a common feature of the land tenure of 
the area. Animal husbandry was also a common source of income for the 
people of this area, but the herds have declined considerably during the 
war. 
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Fungal diseases are common in field crops. Root cutter worms damage 
melon produce every year. 

c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

86 percent of shelter was either destroyed or partially damaged during the 
war. In the 14 surveyed villages, 272 houses were intact, 1,770 were 
partially and 921 were totally damaged. 2 public buildings were partially 
and 5 were totally damaged. 3 public buildings including the governor's 
office, hospital and a high school were repaired by the AIG shura in this 
district. 

4.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

Mine casualties were reported in two areas located in Awrang and Sorkai Lizhai 
villages. One person and one camel got killed and one person was disabled by 
mine explosions last year in the mentioned areas. There are mine fields in Spin 
Boldak, planted by the Afghan government troops. The mine fields are located 
in the following areas: 

1 . On the route between Spin Boldak Markez to Sorkai Lizhai village 
and on the hill of Zhara in Sorkai Lizhai. 

2. In Awrang village around the government military posts. 

3. In the farmland (vineyards) of Loy Karez. 

4. Around the Bolak hill and on the route to Jangle village. 



5. DAMAN or KAREZEK 

5.1. Basic Features 

Daman alakadari comprises an area of 1,373.5 sq. kilometres and is principally 
an arid plain (Dasht). The alakadari is bounded in the west by Dand and 
Arghandab, in the north by Shahwalikot (Dahla), in the east by Jeldek or Shahri 
Safa (Zabul province) and Arghestan and in the south by Spin Boldak district 
of Kandahar province. The Tarnak river extends from east to west. The 
Kabul/Kandahar highway passes through this alakadari. About 18 kilometres 
of this road was damaged during the war and the rest is in good condition. 
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Animal husbandry and cultivation are two major sources of income for the 
people of this alakadari. 

Some villages near Kandahar city are under the control of the government and 
the rest were reported to be under the control of the mujahideen. 

Information in the following sections are based on a survey of 10 selected main 
villages namely, Madozai, Mohmand, Marsenzai, Najoi, Manja, Robat, 
Murghan Kicha, Haji Abdul Rauf Kalacha, Punkai, and Sahibzada Kalacha. 

5.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

The at-home population of 10 villages was estimated to be 5,313. 121 
families were displaced inside the province and 312 families migrated to 
Pakistan. 218 families moved to the villages from inside and 90 families 
returned from Pakistan. During the war, 172 persons lost their lives and 
15 persons were disabled, so 3.7 percent of the population of the 10 
villages were killed or disabled. Of those who died, 68 percent were 
married and left behind 49 widows and 261 orphans. 

b. On Agriculture 

There is a great deal of cultivable land but due to the shortage of water 
for irrigation, only 20 percent of land was cultivated. There are 10 
canals. 5 canals were reported to be partially damaged and 2 canals were 
totally damaged during the war. There were 38 karezes in the surveyed 
villages, 10 of them were damaged due to lack of maintenance or 
bombing. Wheat, corn and melon are common crops. 15,000 jeribs of 
land are under irrigated cultivation. 10 percent is irrigated by the Tamak 
river and the rest is irrigated by karezes. 

Rust, smut diseases and weeds were reported as two major problems for 
field crops. 

c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

38 percent of shelter was either partially or totally damaged during the 
war. 175 homes were partially damaged, 260 homes and 2 shops were 
totally damaged and 581 were intact. 48 homes and 30 temporary shelters 
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were newly constructed and 57 houses were under repair. 14 mosques 
and 2 shops were either destroyed or partially damaged. In surveyed 
villages houses were made of mud, bricks and domed roofs. Construction 
materials and both skilled and unskilled labourers were reported to be 
locally available. 

5.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

There are no mine fields in villages under the control of the mujahideen. 

6. PANJWAI DISTRICT 

6.1. Basic Features 

Panjwai district extends over an area of 3,989.3 sq. kilometres. This district 
lies to the west of Kandahar city bordering Arghandab, Dand and Takhtapul 
(Shegah) to the east, Maiwand to the west, and the desert of Reg to the south. 
Panjwai is the second most populated district of Kandahar province. The 
Arghandab river flows through the northern area of this district. The 
Kandahar/Herat highway runs east/west north of Panjwai. The most populated 
areas of Panjwai are Pashmol, Nalgham and Panjwai Markaz (district centre). 
The Islamic Court (Mahkama) of Kandahar headed by Molvi Passani is still in 
Pashmol village of Panjwai district. Pashmol, Zangabad, Kolk, Sablaghi, 
Nakhonni, Salihan, Spirwan and Panjwai Markaz are the most destroyed 
villages of this district. 

The district is comprised of 144 main villages and 23 sub- villages, which are 
inhabited predominantly by the Noorzai, Alikozai, Barakzai and Nomadic 
Ghalzai tribes. Sayyeds (descendants of the Prophet) are also living in this 
district. The main occupation of people is agriculture, especially fruit crops. 
Fruit crops are exported to the markets in Kandahar city and outside the country 
to Pakistan. The district provides an opportunity of agricultural labour for men 
from Ghor and Uruzgan provinces. In Panjwai Markaz, which is under the 
control of the mujahideen, more than 200 shops were reported to be existing. 
They sell all kinds of goods which come generally from Pakistan. 

The findings presented in the following sections are based on a survey of 1 1 
selected main villages of the district, namely, Mooshan, Panjwai Markaz, 
Spirwan (Saphidrawan), Zangabad, Talukan, Nahr-i-Karez, Nalgham, Siah 
Joye, Kolk, Sablaghi and Pashmol. 
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6.2. 



Effects of War 



a. On Population 

The at-home population of 11 surveyed villages in 1990 was estimated to 
be 32,389. During the war, 329 families were displaced inside the 
province and 3,484 families migrated outside the country to the 
Mohammad Khail camps in Baluchistan. 59 families moved from inside 
the province to other villages during the war, while 30 families returned 
from Pakistan during the war and 634 families have returned since 
August, 1989. 

1,072 persons reportedly lost their lives during the war and 124 persons 
became disabled, so 2.8 percent of the people in the villages surveyed 
were killed or disabled. 39 percent of men who died were married. The 
war casualties rendered 428 women widows and 1,859 orphans. 

b. On Agriculture 

Agriculture is the major source of income for the people of this area. 
Generally grapes, wheat, barley, maize, apples, mulberry and vegetables 
are cultivated. Wheat is sown in autumn and harvested in June. The 
average size of a land holding is about 22 jeribs. A unit of wheat sown 
produces 35-40 times the harvest. Maize is cultivated in June and 
harvested in September. Rust is a common fungal disease in the wheat 
crop. Powdery mildew disease is found in vineyards and damages grape 
production every year. 

A lot of grapes and raisins are produced and exported to Kandahar city 
and Pakistan. Mulberries, pomegranates, and apples are produced for 
local use. Vegetables like eggplant, okra, tomato, and cucumber are also 
available. 

The area derives its irrigation from the Arghandab river. Arhads (open 
surface wells which pump out water by animal power) and a few karezes 
are also used for irrigation purposes. 29 canals and 6 karezes were used 
for irrigation in this district. During the war, 3 karezes and one main 
canal (Panjwai canal) were damaged and need cleaning. Mechanized 
cultivation was common in the densely populated farming areas. 16 
tractors were reported to be used for agricultural purposes in this district. 
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c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

In 11 villages, 32 percent of the houses were effected by the war. 180 
houses were partially damaged, 2,136 were totally damaged and 4,953 
were intact. At the time of the survey 29 mosques were reported to be 
under repair. 96 mosques, 5 public buildings and 48 shops/restaurants 
were either partially or totally damaged by the war. 

The houses in the 11 surveyed villages were made of mud and bricks 
with domed roofs. All construction materials and both skilled and 
unskilled labour for construction are readily available. 

6.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

It was reported that in 11 surveyed villages, 56 men and 15 women had been 
disabled due to mine explosions. Two persons were also killed by mines since 
August, 1989. 

Both types of mines (anti-personal and anti-tank) were reported in this district. 
Anti-tank mines were reported to be planted on road from Kobai village (Dand) 
to Panjwai centre and anti-personal mines were reported around the hills of 
Panjwai centre. 

7. MARUF DISTRICT 

7.1. Basic Features 

Maruf is the eastern-most woloswali in Kandahar. It is bordered by Pakistan to 
the east, Arghestan to the west, and Zabul province to the north. It is a 
mountainous region covering an area of 3,245 sq. kilometres. The Maruf Rud 
(seasonal stream) flows into the Arghestan river and runs through a wide valley 
from north-east to south-west where the majority of people live. Another 
seasonal stream is Salisoon. The population is mainly of the Barakzai, Alizai 
and Ishaqzai tribes of the Durrani pushtun. The Barakzai are the most 
influential. 

Field crop cultivation and gardening are the major occupation of the people in 
this district. Fresh and dried fruit especially almonds arc the primary source of 
income. 
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In terms of altitude, it is the highest district in Kandahar province. The district 
is under the control of the mujahideen. The last district center of the Afghan 
government was Abo Kala, which was selected for its good strategic importance 
for security. 

Maruf was not heavily affected during the war in comparison to other districts 
of Kandahar province (especially those areas close to Kandahar city). 

Information in the following sections is based on a district level survey. 

1.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

At the time of the survey, the at-home population of the district was 
estimated to be 16,202. During the war 150 families were internally 
displaced and 811 families migrated to Pakistan and were reportedly 
residing in Surkhab area of Baluchistan. 66 families were reported to 
have returned from Pakistan. Many internally displaced families moved 
to the district. 

280 persons were reported to have lost their lives during the war and 160 
persons became disabled. So 2.3 percent of the population were either 
killed or disabled. Of those who died, 12 percent were married and left 
behind 35 widows and 200 orphans. 

b. On Agriculture 

In Maruf district, about 57 percent of the cultivable land was reported to 
be under temporary crops, 14 percent under permanent crops and 28.6 
percent of the land was lying fallow. Of the area under temporary crops, 
94 percent was cultivated with wheat and barley and 5.9 percent was 
under forage crops and vegetables. 17 canals, 150 karezes, 90 springs 
and 30 wells are the main sources of irrigation in this district. Lack of 
irrigation water, unavailability of improved seeds, farm power and the 
presence of mines were the major constraints to agriculture in this 
district. 35 tractors, 11 threshers, and 7 mills were reported to be in 
working order in this district. Inorganic fertilizer was used on 40 percent 
of the cultivated land and organic fertilizer was used on 20 percent of the 
land. Pesticides were reported to be used only on 2 percent of the 
cultivated land. Land ownership is widely distributed with many people 
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Before the war, and to a certain extent even now, many people were employed 
in mining precious stones (Shah Maqsood), in Khakrez district, used for making 
rosaries (TasbayO which are exported to Iran and the Middle East (UNHCR, 
April 1990, pg. 5), 

The absence of small machinery, tools and credit facilities are reported to be 
major constraints to small-scale rural industries in Arghestan, Dand, Khakrez, 
Maruf, Reg, Shahwalikot, Shorabak and Spin Boldak districts. Lack of security 
was cited to be a constraint in Dand and Shahwalikot. Also lack of skilled 
labour and a marketing infrastructure were reported in Shorabak, Reg, 
Arghestan and Shahwalikot districts. 

Manpower 

In all villages surveyed by UNIDATA, a scarcity of unskilled labour was not 
reported although information on unskilled labour was not available for 
Shorabak district. The availability of skilled and unskilled manpower is shown 
in Table 1.2.4. 

Reg and Shegah sub-districts have a dearth of skilled manpower. In Reg there 
are untrained teachers and drivers while in Shegah, house and karez makers, 
untrained teachers and drivers were tallied as skilled manpower. 'Untrained 
teachers' are defined as religious persons who teach young children to 
memorize verses from the Qur'an. 

Data on the number of midwives is not necessarily accurate since midwifery is 
not a topic ordinary male informants would wish to elaborate upon. Usually, 
every village or in some cases extended family, has its own "dai" or traditional 
birth attendant. 

There is no silk weaving or sericulture in Kandahar province, but given the 
number of mulberry trees growing in Arghandab, Maiwand and elsewhere it 
might be considered a viable small industry at some point. Carpet weaving 
which is not indigenous to Kandahar was reported in Shorabak and may be 
related to the movement of refugees from northern Afghanistan with carpet 
weaving skills to this area very close to Pakistan and the refugee camps. 
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owning small parcels of land. There are a few major landowners but 
generally, the maximum size of a landholding is 45 jeribs. Major crops 
grown in Maruf are wheat, barley, corn, almonds, grapes, alfalfa and 
vegetables. Almonds, raisins and dried apricots are exported to Pakistan. 
Although the number of tractors was reported to have increased, 
ploughing with animals is also common in the district. 

About 800 cattle, 2,600 sheep, 8,300 goats, 250 horses, 10,000 donkeys 
and 100 camels were estimated to be in the district. 

c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

During the war 73 percent of houses were partially or completely 
damaged. At the time of survey 570 houses were still intact, 1,600 were 
partially damaged and 400 were completely damaged by war or lack of 
maintenance. Shops in individual villages were intact but 30 shops were 
damaged. In addition 12 public buildings and 48 mosques were either 
partially or totally destroyed during the war. 5 mosques, 35 shops and 
150 houses were newly constructed during the time of survey. 

The basic materials used for rural housing in Maruf are earth, timber, 
stone and shrubs. Timber was reported to be in short supply. Both skilled 
and unskilled labourers were reported to be available in the district. 

7.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

In Nazer Khail, Churmi, Tabi and Madizai 6 persons were reported to have 
been killed and 9 persons were disabled by mine explosions in Nazer Khail, 
Abo Kala, Jemrud, Tabi and Madizai localities. 

Mine fields were reported in Abo Kala, Khandi Qala, Nazer Khail, Jemrud, 
Churmi, Madizai and Salamat Tana areas. In Salamat Tana, Butterfly mines 
(PFM 1) were reported and POMZ 2, PFM 1, PMD 6, mines were reported to 
be present in the other above mentioned areas. 



8. DAND DISTRICT 

8.1. Basic Features 

Dand district covers an area of 531.3 sq. kilometres. This district is the 
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geographical centre of Kandahar province bounded in the west by Panjwai, in 
the north by Arghandab, in the east by Daman, and in the south by Shegah 
district. The Durrani pushtun or the Barakzai and Populzai tribes dominate in 
Dand with a small population of Sayyeds, Shias and Hotaks. It was the most 
densely populated district in the entire province. Dand was formerly a highly 
productive agricultural area owing to the development of an extensive irrigation 
network supplied by the Arghandab river through Dahla Dam head works. 
Because of its proximity to the city, Dand has suffered the most severe 
destruction in the war. The area between the Kandahar/Herat highway and the 
Tarnak river to the south of the woloswali has been completely devastated. 

In terms of area and population, Dand is the smallest and most populated 
district. The irrigation canals and drainage system were badly damaged during 
the war. Gardening and trading are the main occupation of the people of this 
area. 

8.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

The total 1979 population of this district was estimated to be 94,075. 
The at home population was estimated to be 22,720. 10,000 families 
were reported to have migrated to Pakistan and about 2,700 families 
migrated to Iran. 60 families moved to other European countries and the 
USA. About 35 families moved to the district. 991 families were 
reported to have returned from Pakistan. 

During the war, 9,197 persons reportedly have lost their lives and 56 
persons were disabled, so 9.8 percent of the pre-war population of this 
district was killed or disabled. Of those who died, 39 percent were 
married and left behind 3,616 widows and 18,136 orphans. 

b. On Agriculture 

Dand was formerly the most productive area in Kandahar province. 
Mahaljat had the best land in Dand. Rurabat, Noshijan, Nawai Pataw, 
Karz, Bala Karz, Kulchabad, and Zaker canals branched off from the 
Zahir Shahi main canal and were the most important irrigation canals in 
the area. Most of drainage system and irrigation canals were damaged 
during the war. The main crops were fruit crops (grapes, apples, 
apricots and pomegranates), cereal (wheat, barley and corns) and 
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vegetables (radish, potatoes, tomatoes, onions, garlic). Area under 
permanent crops were reported to be 5,925 jeribs which indicate a 61 
percent decrease in comparison to 14,980 jeribs of pre-war land under 
fruit crops. About 33,800 jeribs of irrigated land and 2,900 jeribs non- 
irrigated land were reported to be under grain crops which indicate a 70 
percent decrease in irrigated land and 21 percent in non-irrigated land in 
comparison to 1,13,190 jeribs of irrigated land and 3,690 jeribs of non- 
irrigated land under grain crops in 1979. 

22 tractors, 1 thresher and 22 ploughs were reported to be available in 
the district. 5 trucks and 20 animal-drawn carts were also reported to be 
in working order. 

The survey showed that inorganic fertilizer was being applied to by about 
70 percent of the farmers and organic manure was being applied by about 
15 percent of the farmers in the district. It was also reported that there 
was about 8 percent use pesticides by the farmers. 

Unavailability of improved seeds, pesticides, farm power, manpower, 
water and the presence of mines were reported to be the major constraints 
to agriculture in this district. 

c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

About 82 percent of shelter was either destroyed or partially damajged 
during the war, with 2,753 houses still intact, 3,921 houses partially 
damaged and 8,606 houses totally damaged. One office and 7 
educational institutions were reported to be totally damaged while 2 
health centres were newly constructed. 

Houses in Dand district are made of mud walls, mud bricks, fired bricks 
and concrete. Both skilled and unskilled labourers for construction are 
available. Except concrete, the other materials for constructions were 
reported to be available locally. Repair work is progressing very slowly 
because there is still fighting between the government and the mujahideen 
forces in the area. 

8.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

Mine casualties were reported in 8 areas namely: Zour Mashour, Rambasi, 
Deh Masus, Palano, Bazarcha, Munar, Zaker Sherif, and Mard Kala. 22 
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persons were reported to have been killed and 7 persons were disabled by mine 
explosions in the mentioned areas 12 months before the survey (from May 1989 
to 10-5-1990). During the same period in the same areas, 72 livestock were 
reported killed and 1 vehicle and 5 motorcycles were destroyed by mine 
explosions. Mines were reported to be present in 26 different areas namely: 
Zour Mashour Kalay, Nawai Mashour, Rambasi, Shikh Mohammad Kalay, Loy 
Deh bagh, Kochinai Deh bagh, Mahajiran, Bazarcha Kalay, Deh Masus, 
Poalano, Dehmrani, Karam Kalacha, Abdul Majid Kalacha, Nawee Kalacha, 
Saray Khord Kalacha, Zour Shar, Shahmasur Kalay, Spin-o-Tour Pakhoul 
Chardiwal Kalay, Wazir Kalay, Chishmai Sadozai, Chishmai Yarn, Walakan 
Kalay, Sheen Karez, Ghani khan Kalacha and Ghuskhana-e-Kakari. 



9. SHAHWALIKOT (DAHLA) 

9.1. Basic Features 

Shahwalikot district is a hilly region north of Arghandab that borders on Zabul 
province. The woloswali covers an area of 2,931 sq. kilometres. The district 
is bounded in the west by Khakrez, in the north by Nesh, in the east by Zabul 
province (Daichopan and Mizan) and in the south by Arghandab and Daman 
districts. Shahwalikot is the site of the American-built Dahla Dam (Bandi 
Dahla), situated approximately 60 kilometres due north of Kandahar city on the 
Arghandab River. Dahla Dam is the source for much of the irrigation network 
that supporting Arghandab, Dand and northern Panjwai districts. The population 
of this district, estimated at 24,966 in 1979 is scattered throughout the hills but 
with an important concentration in the Wayan Valley north of the dam. The 
most populated areas are Markaz Kalay (district centre), Bourai, Kajor and 
Kundelan. This district is under control of the Mujahideen. 

Except for the southern areas within proximity of the security perimeter of 
Kandahar city, Shahwalikot has not suffered considerably from the war. Only 
villages around the district centre were destroyed during the war. After Soviet 
withdrawal, normal living conditions have been reestablished. The Popelzai and 
Barakzai tribes are the dominant tribes but Alakozai and Sayyeds are also living 
in this district. 

Agriculture and animal husbandry are the main sources of income for the 
people of the area. River water and karezes are commonly used for irrigation. 

The information on the following sectors is based on a survey of 9 selected 
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villages namely: Wayan Nawa (Wayan valley), Sozanian, Bourai, Popelzo 
Kundelan, Barakzo Kundalan, Baghtogan, Maqure, Kajor and Khirtoot. 

9.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

The 1979 population of the 9 villages was estimated to be 13,712 and the 
current at home population was reported to be 15,556. During the war, 
1,741 families were displaced inside the province and 80 families 
migrated to Pakistan. 1,611 families moved from other districts to 
villages inside this district and 43 families returned from Pakistan. 262 
persons were reported to have lost their lives during the war and 33 
persons were disabled. Therefore 2.2 percent of the pre-war population 
of the surveyed villages were either killed or disabled. Of those who died 
56 percent were married and left behind 147 widows and 613 orphans. 

b. On Agriculture 

The main sources of irrigation are karezes and river water. The Wayan 
valley was reported to be the agricultural heartland of Shahwalikot and 
the karez on which it depends for irrigation was reportedly damaged 
during the war. Major crops in this district are grapes, almonds, 
pomegranates, wheat, barley, cumin, peaches and figs. Common crop 
diseases downy mildew and powdery mildew in vineyards and rust and 
smut are diseases of wheat. 

In this district 80 karezes and 6 canals were reported to be damaged, 
either by the war or lack of maintenance. 

Livestock common diseases were reported to be vairo pox and foot and 
mouth disease. 

c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

About 50 percent of houses were reported to be either partially damaged 
or destroyed during the war. In the 9 surveyed villages, 514 houses were 
partially damaged, 262 were destroyed and 1,517 remained intact. 83 
houses were reported to be newly constructed and 30 houses were under 
repair. 2 government offices, 54 mosques and 8 primary education 
institutions were reported to be either partially or totally damaged by the 
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war. 1 health centre was reported to be under repair. Of the total of 75 
shops in the district centre, 5 shops were partially damaged and 1 was 
totally destroyed. 

The houses were reported to be made of mud, bricks and timber beams. 
Skilled and unskilled labourers were available. Also, materials for 
construction were locally available. 

9.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

Mine casualties were reported in 8 different places in Bourai area namely: 
Shirjan Kalay (TM 57, TM 62, POMZ 2), Ghashin Kalay (Type TM62, TM 
46), Agha Karez (Type TM 57, TM 62, POMZ 2), Taterin Kalay (type TM 
62, PGM-DM, XPOM 23), Zerko Band (Type TC 6, TC 2.4, TMA 5) Bourai 
Band (Type TC 6, TC 2.4, MK 7), Burj Kalay (Type MK 7, TC 2.4, TM 62, 
TM 57) and Zalo Band (Type TC 6, P2MK2, TMA 5). 21 persons and 248 
livestock were reported to have been killed by mine explosions in the mentioned 
areas. 



10. KHAKREZ (SHAH MAQSUD) DISTRICT 

10.1, Basic Features 

Khakrez district covers an area of 1,129.1 sq. kilometers. This district borders 
Ghorak to the west, Nesh to the north, Shahwalikot to the east and Maiwand, 
Panjwai and Arghandab to the south. It is flat and surrounded by mountains. 
Because it is cut off from the major routes used by the government and 
mujahideen, Khakrez suffered only minimal damage in the war. People of this 
area live under poor economic conditions. In terms of altitude, it has the second 
highest elevation in Kandahar province. 

The major tribes living in this area are Popelzai and Alakozai. A small number 
of Achekzai, Ghilzai nomad and Shia also live in this area. The common 
spoken language is Pushtu but Dari is spoken by the Shia people. 

At Khakrez markez there is an important shrine (Ziarat Shah Maqsud) which 
still attracts a large number of pilgrims. Dab Khakrez, Arouq, Boom, Chinar 
and Tanbil are the main population centres in this district. 

In the following sectors information is presented by a survey of 6 selected main 
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villages namely: Chinar Balochan, Chinar Mano Khail, Naseria, Dab Khakrez, 
Lam and Darwishan. 

10.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

The 1979 population of the 6 surveyed villages was estimated at 3,189. 
The current at-home population of the surveyed villages was estimated to 
be 3,225. During the war 14 families were displaced inside the province. 
170 families migrated to Pakistan and Iran. 14 families moved to these 
villages from other provinces and 75 families returned from Pakistan. 34 
persons were reported to have lost their lives during the war and 11 
persons became disabled, so 1.4 percent of the population of the 6 
villages were killed or disabled. Of those who died 47 percent was 
married and left behind 16 widows and 66 orphans. 

b. On Agriculture 

In this area, besides irrigated land, dry land cultivation is also common. 
Karezes and springs were reported to be the only sources of irrigation. 
The main products are grapes, almonds, pomegranates, wheat and cumin. 
22 karezes were reported to be damaged. Lack of improved seeds, lack 
of farm power and lack of pesticides and insecticides were reported to 
be major constraints to agriculture. 

c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

About 10 percent of houses were reported to be either destroyed or 
partially damaged. 50 houses were reported to be partially damaged, 13 
houses were totally destroyed and 438 remained intact. 53 houses and 1 
health facility were reported to be newly constructed and 35 were under 
repair. 33 shops were either partially or totally damaged and 18 were 
intact. 5 government buildings, 6 primary education centres and one 
health centre were reported to be destroyed. 8 mosques were reported to 
be destroyed while 14 were newly constructed and 42 mosques were 
intact. 

Both skilled and unskilled labourers and material for construction were 
reported to be available locally. 
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10.3. 



Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 



Mines were reported to be in Sia Sang mountains and on the pass near Arouq 
area. No mine casualties were reported in the area. 

11. SHORABAK 

11.1. Basic Features 

Shorabak is a sparsely populated district of some 4,964.4 sq. kilometers which 
is largely desert land situated in the south-eastern corner of Kandahar province. 
Spin Boldak and Shegah districts are to the north of Shorabak and the desert of 
Reg lies to the west. In the south-east corner of Shorabak are the Sarlat 
Mountains that form part of Baluchistan's border with Kandahar, Most of the 
inhabited area is a flat, sandy plain with a ridge of sand dunes in the western 
half of the valley where the temperature is reported to reach as high as 55 
degrees centigrade. The altitude of this district is 1,075 metres. 

The Barits tribe of Pushtun and Sasuli tribe of the Baluchis predominate. The 
main urban centres in this district are: Shorabak town and the villages of 
Abozai and Sayyed Bosa. 

In the following sections the information is based on a survey of 8 selected 
villages namely: Badi Karez, Mendozai, Serlat, Alakozai, Kundel, Abozai, 
Torzai and Badalzai. 

11.2. Effects of War 
a. On Population 

The estimated 1979 population of this district was 6,616. About 76 
percent of the total population live as refugees in Pakistan. The at-home 
population of the surveyed villages was estimated to be 875. During the 
war 396 families migrated to Pakistan. 31 persons were reported to have 
lost their lives and 2 persons became disabled making 1 percent of the 
population killed or disabled. Of those who died 16 widows and 17 
orphans were left behind. 
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b. On Agriculture 



The southern half of the Shorabak lowlands is rainfed. Canals from the 
north extend only as far as Mandozai. The northern half of the lowlands 
is partially irrigated by small canals, which take off from Shorabak River 
at the north end of the valley. In the cultivated area of Sarlat valley there 
are a number of karezes functioning, several of which were reported to 
have been cleaned by MCI about one year ago. In this area there are 
also wells with diesel pumps from Pakistan for irrigation. During the 
war 4 karezes and 2 wells were partially damaged. 10 canals were 
damaged namely: Abozai canal, Saikot, Panjpai, Badalzai, Qasimzai, 
Alizai, Shirani, Zian and Tourzai Canal. Common crops are wheat, 
barley, cumin and onion. Dry land wheat cultivation is common in this 
area. Onion and cumin are two important cash crops exported to 
Pakistan. Fungal diseases and weeds were reported to be the two major 
factors damaging crop production. 

c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

About 82 percent of shelter was reported to be either partially or totally 
damaged due to lack of maintenance or by the war. In 8 surveyed 
villages, 48 houses were partially damaged, 308 were totally damaged 
and 40 were intact. 37 houses, one mosque and 8 shops were reportedly 
newly constructed. 6 shops and 8 mosques were either partially or totally 
damaged in the war. The government buildings which were damaged 
during the war, were reported to have been repaired by the AIG. The 
houses are made of mud and shrub. Labour is generally in short supply 
due to the exodus of refugees. However, this problem is less acute in the 
Sarlat Valley where few people have become refugees. Skilled labour was 
reported to be in short supply. Construction materials were available. 

11.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

Mines were reported to be around Badizai karez and on the Shorbak-Boldak 
road. No casualties were reported in the area during the last year. 
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12. GHORAK (ALAKADARI) 



12.1. Basic Features 

Ghorak is an alakadari in Kandahar province estimated to cover 1,617 sq. 
kilometres. To the west is Helmand province (Nahr-i-Siraj, Kajaki and Sangin), 
to the north is Uruzgan province (Dehraud district) and Nesh alakadari, to the 
east Khakrez and in the south Maiwand district. Ghorak mountain divides this 
district into east and west parts. The Popelzai tribe of the Pushtun predominate 
in the east and the Alakozai tribe of the Pushtun dominate in the west of the 
district. The district is under the control of the mujahideen. This area was 
reported not to have been damaged by the war. 

The information in the following sections is based on a survey of 8 villages, 
namely: Kikak, Anjir, Surkh Bidak, Surkhabad, Bidak, Woshtan, Karez-e- 
Kohna and Markaz. 

12.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

The at-home population of the surveyed villages of this district was 
estimated at 3,634. People of the area were neither internally displaced 
nor did they migrate to Pakistan. 

50 persons were reported to have lost their lives during the war and 17 
persons were disabled, so 2.3 percent of the population was killed or 
disabled. Of those who died 64 percent were married and left behind 32 
widows and 56 orphans. 

b. Agriculture 

The major crops are wheat, barley, grapes, pomegranates, peaches, 
apples, figs, almonds and cumin. Poppy is also reported to be cultivated 
in small amounts. Lalmi (rain-fed) and irrigated cultivation were reported 
to be common in this area. Karezes, springs and wells are the sources 
of irrigation. 6 wells and 31 karezes were damaged due to lack of 
maintenance. Cumin as a cash crop was exported to Kandahar city. 
Opium is said to be exported to Helmand and Iran. Fungal diseases of 
wheat and root cutter worms in cumin were reported to be major factors 
to damage crop production. Other constraints to agriculture were lack of 
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Table: 1.2.4 Availability of Skilled and Unskilled Labour 
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Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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improved seeds, lack of irrigation water, and locust infestation, 
c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

About 15 percent of shelter was either partially damaged or destroyed. 
78 houses were partially damaged and 310 were intact. 8 mosques were 
partially damaged due to lack of maintenance. At the time of the survey, 
3 shops, 125 houses and 9 mosques were reported to be newly 
constructed. Both skilled and unskilled labourers and also materials for 
construction are available. Houses are made of mud, bricks, stone and 
timber. 

12.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

There are no j mine fields in this district. About 11 disabled persons were 
reported to be in the area. All of the disabled persons supposedly received their 
disabilities in other district of Kandahar Province. 



13. NESH ALAKADARI 

13.1. Basic Features 

Nesh alakadari is a semi-mountainous region of about 1,744 sq. kilometres that 
borders Uruzgan Province. The Popelzai, Alakozai, Achekzai, Barakzai and 
Alizai tribes of the Pushtun live in this area. The district is under mujahideen 
control. The 1979 population of the sub-district was estimated at 7,750. Karez 
and springs are the main sources of irrigation. Rain-fed cultivation is common. 
The road from Kandahar to Uruzgan passes through Nesh. 

The following information is based on a survey of 8 villages, namely: 
Ghurdang, Yakh China, Ghoyamatan, Chopani, Surposhan, Khordozai, Shawiz 
and Kochini Karezgai. 

13.2. Effects of War 
a. On Population 

No population movement was reported in this area during the war. The 
at-home population of the surveyed villages is 1,680, while the 1979 
population of the surveyed areas was estimated at 1 ,377. During the war 
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14 persons were killed and 8 persons became disabled, so 1.6 percent of 
the population was either killed or disabled. The war rendered 10 widows 
and 28 orphans. 71 percent of these killed were married. 

b. On Agriculture 

The principal agricultural products of Nesh are grapes, raisins, cumin, 
wheat and corn. Grapes and cumin are exported to Kandahar city. 
Animals are used for ploughing. 15 tractors were also reported to be in 
working order. 17 karezes and 15 dug wells were partially or totally 
damaged. Rust and smut diseases of wheat and root cutter worms in 
cumin were reported to be the major cause of damage to crop production. 

There is entrotoximia and foot and mouth disease in livestock. 

c. On Shelter and public buildings 

About 13 percent of shelter was reported to be partially or totally 
damaged. In 8 surveyed villages, 30 houses were partially damaged. 144 
houses, 2 shops and 8 mosques were intact. 62 houses, 8 shops and 8 
mosques were newly constructed. 

Houses are made of mud walls and timber beam roofs. Unskilled 
labourers and materials for construction are reported to be available. 

13.3. Loss and Damage caused by Mines 

There are no mine fields in this alakadari, therefore mines casualties were not 
reported. 



14. SHEGAH (TAKHTAPUL) 

14.1. Basic Features 

Shegah district covers an area of 2,961.5 sq. kilometres. This administrative 
unit was created by the government after the 1979 census. Shegah district lies 
to the north of and is divided by the Kandahar-Chaman highway. It has one 
range of mountains running from east to west in the north, and a second range 
going east to west in the south. The Kadani and Alagak seasonal streams run 
through this district. The population is concentrated in the northern portion of 
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Takhtapul, especially west of the highway, where there is an extensive network 
of irrigation canals. The area south of the Duri River bed, which borders on 
Reg, Shorabak and districts, is largely desert. The major tribe in this district 
is Achakzai but a small number of Noorzai are also living in the area. In this 
district the altitude is 950 meters. 

The information in the following sections is based on a survey of 5 villages 
namely: Shadizai, Malak Ture Karez, Mile Kalay, Abdullazai and Chaghrai. 

14.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

The at-home population of 5 villages was estimated to be 1,595. During 
the war 160 families migrated to Pakistan. 69 families returned from 
Pakistan. 34 persons were reported to have lost their lives during the war 
and 3 persons were disabled so 2 percent of the population of the 5 
villages were killed or disabled. Of those who died, 38 percent were 
married and left behind 13 widows and 62 orphans. 

b. On Agriculture 

The main crops are wheat, barley, potatoes, melons, watermelons, onions 
and other vegetables. Most of the irrigation systems were reported to 
have been damaged. There are 8 sub-canals that take water from the 
Kadani seasonal stream and a number of karezes and tube wells which 
are used for irrigation. Agricultural production was reported to have 
declined during the war because most of the irrigation systems were 
destroyed in the war or by lack of maintenance. 

c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

About 30 percent of shelter was either destroyed or partially damaged 
during the war. In 5 surveyed villages, 27 houses were partially 
damaged, 66 houses were totally damaged and 216 were intact. 

Houses in Shegah district are made of mud walls and timber beams are 
used for the construction of roofs. Skilled labourer is not available but 
unskilled labourer is easily found. 
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14.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

Mines were reported to be in Takhtapul area. Due to heavy fighting between 
the mujahideen and government forces, it was difficult for the data collection 
team to gather information from the area. 
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Annex: A 



UNIDATA FIELD SURVEY 



Objectives of the survey 

The UNIDATA survey was originally conceived with the following objectives: 

a. to determine the effects of war, both in qualitative and quantitative 
terms, on various sectors of Afghanistan's economy and society, 
at the level of the district, 

b. to assess, at the level of the district, the short term resettlement 
needs of the refugees and the priority areas for restoration of 
infrastructure required for initial rehabilitation, and 

c. to point the direction for long term development planning. 

Admittedly, these were ambitious targets for a number of reasons. First, 
conditions of conflict persisted even after the cessation of regular hostilities 
causing security hazards and making certain areas inaccessible to the survey. 
Second, financial resources were not adequate for conducting such a survey 
in insecure conditions with logistics for survey teams being very expensive and 
beyond the capacity of the UNIDATA project. Finally UN organizations were 
stressing the need for data that could be quickly generated to define immediate 
resettlement and reconstruction priorities. Therefore, a detailed socio-economic 
survey was not possible without stable conditions for sample selection, 
distribution and data collection and adequate financing or sufficient time for 
data analysis. 

With the above limitations and requirements in view, it was decided to organize 
rapid, reconnaissance type surveys leading to area-specific sectoral assessment 
of the current situation. The objective was to specify sectoral priorities in 
undertaking relief and resettlement work for various UN organizations and 
non- governmental organizations (NGO's). To compensate as much as possible 
for the lack of detailed socio-economic data, it was decided to incorporate in 
the survey report the findings of other relevant studies. 
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Survey methodology employed 

Two types of questionnaires were administered for the survey of Kandahar 
province, at the district and locality level. The final questionnaire consisted of 
14 sub-questionnaires addressing the most pressing multi-sectoral issues. The 
issues included in the questionnaires were determined on the basis of 
consultations with UN organizations involved in resettlement programmes in 
Afghanistan. The first questionnaire was pre-tested in Maruf and also 
employed in Arghestan and Dand districts of Kandahar province. After further 
consultations with the UN organizations and NGO's on questionnaire design, 
the questionnaire was revised and finalized in early April, 1990. 

a. The first questionnaires were administered in 3 districts Maruf, 
Arghestan and Dand. The data was collected at the district level 
for the following sectors: 

Population movement 

Agriculture, livestock and irrigation 

Food storage 

Rural industries and marketing 

Road and transport 

Shelter and public building 

Power, communication and water supply 

Mines 

Health 

Education and training 
Prices of Food and beverages, agricultural 
inputs, medicines, fuel and labours 
Influential tribal elders and commanders 
project identification form 

b. The second and final questionnaires were administered in the 
remaining 12 districts; Spin Boldak, Daman, Khakrez, 
Shahwalikot, Panjwai, Maiwand, Nesh, Ghorak, Reg, Shegah, 
Shorabak, and Arghandab. 

b.l District level survey 

Agriculture (Partial use because of difficulty 
in completing the questionnaire). 
Rural industries and marketing. 
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Roads and transport. 
Mines. 

Power, communications and water supply. 
Prices. 

Operational partners. 

b.2 Institutional level survey 

Education. 
Health. 

b.3 Locality level survey 

The data was collected at the locality level for the following 
sections: 

Population movement. 

Agriculture (partially done, due to problems faced by 

data collectors in completing the forms). 

Shelter and public buildings. 

Mines. 

Disability. 

A 'Manual of Instruction' was also prepared for use by data collectors and data 
collection supervisors. Both the manual and the questionnaire were translated 
into Dari and Pushtu. The Afghan data collectors were selected with caution, 
keeping in view the necessity to both understand and carry out the process of 
data collection with a minimum possible bias, given the difficult situation inside 
Afghanistan. For the supervisors, in addition to the above qualities, 
administrative abilities needed to resolve on-the-spot logistic problems and 
check if data collection was carried out according to prescribed methods and 
schedules were considered essential. 

A survey of 15 districts and sub-districts in the province was completed in 7 
months (2.3.1990 - 14.10.1991) which included major revisions of the 
questionnaire. Data collection was done by six enumerators. There was no 
major problem in data collection except difficulty in finding transport to Nesh 
district and some areas like Kushkinakhud bazaar in Maiwand district could not 
be surveyed being in the control of the government. Also mined areas in Shegah 
and Daman district could not be surveyed. 
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According to the survey design, a part of the questionnaire addressing the issues 
relating to the effects of war on population, refugee movement, agriculture and 
livestock, food/shelter and public buildings was administered at the level of 
selected main villages in each district. In the earlier survey of Wardak 
province, the number of main villages covered was 2, which was not considered 
adequate to give a representative picture of the whole district. For subsequent 
surveys, such as Kandahar, the number of villages was raised to 8 or more per 
district. 

The sub-questionnaires to determine the presence of mines and the loss and 
damage caused by mines were also administered at the level of main villages. 
The condition of agriculture was determined through individually interviewing 
10 landholders and farmers in each villages (for names of the surveyed villages, 
see list at the beginning of this section). Information on other sectors was 
gathered by interviewing the area notables like Mujahideen commanders, 
teachers, mullahs, shopkeepers, farmers, health workers and prominent elders, 
and skilled and unskilled laborer. Admittedly data gathered using such a 
technique would hardly satisfy the requirements of a sound survey design. The 
method was adopted given restraints already mentioned and with the idea that 
qualitative and to a lesser extent, quantitative, insight would be gained into how 
the war had affected the local economy and the existence of individuals In 
addition, the in-depth village level survey was to provide an assessment of 
priority sectors where resettlement programmes could be introduced. 

The second part of the questionnaire addressed at the institutional level, the 
sectors of health and education. Data collectors were required to visit each 
existing health and education facility in a district and administer the 
questionnaire to the responsible official/professional working at the facility. In 
Kandahar some facilities were missed due to time constraints. The aim was to 
find out the state of existing facilities with as many details as possible. 

The third part of the questionnaire addressed the issues related to food and 
storage, industry and marketing, road and transport, power telecommunication 
and water, prices of various commodities, etc. That part was administered at 
the level of the district by interviewing informed persons with similar positions 
as mentioned in case of the village level survey except that those selected as 
respondents had a greater exposure to development at the district level. For 
these interviews the former maliks, who used to be village headmen 
representing the village community to the district administration, were 
considered to be very suitable, but most of them were found to have left the 
area and taken refuge either in Pakistan or Iran. The strategy to interview 
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'Key informants' in groups seemed to be successful because if a participant's 
reply was not thought to be factually correct by other participants a discussion 
ensued and the correct situation was determined. 

Presentation of the Study 

As earlier mentioned, the present study relies on the findings of both the 
UNIDATA survey and other studies relevant to Kandahar province and the 
topics included here. The methodology followed by the studies quoted are also 
discussed, where such information is available, so that the reader could assess 
of the validity of the findings presented. Short references to studies or UN 
mission reports quoted are given in parenthesis with last name of the author, 
year of publication and page number(s) in that order. Other references are 
footnoted and the footnotes listed at the end of the text. Full references of 
quoted studies also appear at the end of the text. 

The UNIDATA survey addressed only some principal issues concerning 
agriculture at the level of the locality (village). The main reason for not 
covering that sector comprehensively was because it has received a detailed 
treatment in the survey conducted by the Swedish Committee for Afghanistan 
(SCA). In presenting the situation of agriculture in the province, therefore, the 
relevant findings of the SCA survey are taken to be the main data source. The 
findings of the UNIDATA survey are also presented as an aggregate of villages 
covered at the district level and are claimed to be fairly representative of the 
trends at that level. 

The findings of the locality level survey, covering main villages in each district 
(for name of the villages surveyed, see list at the beginning of this section) are 
presented in each relevant chapter, with the view to highlight how people 
suffered both direct and indirect effects of the war and to put the sectoral 
analyses presented in various chapters in perspective. The findings are 
particularly focussed on to how the war effected village population, agriculture, 
food supply and housing. The location of mines and unexploded devices around 
the localities are also given in Annex: C. 

In the final chapter, resettlement needs in relation to sectoral assessments are 
discussed. 
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Annex: B 



Ten well-known persons who have decision-making authority in the following 
districts of Kandahar province. 



1. 



Arghandab 



Name 
1. Ali Shah Khan 



_Social Status 
Commander of HIG 



2. Haji Asadullah 



Commander of HIG 



3. Haji Molavi Sahib 



Commander of Harakat 



4. HajiZabit 



Commander of NIFA 



5. Lalai Agha 



Commander of NIFA 



6. Moallim AhmaduUah 



Commander of NIJAT 



7. Mohammad Hashim 



Commander of Jamiat 



8. Mullah Naqib (Mullah Gul) 

9. Sayed Amir Mohammad Agha 



Commander 
Commander 



of Jamiat 
of Sayaf 



2. 



10. ZabitJalil 



Arghestan 



Commander of HIG 



Name 
1. Abdul Qoudus 



Social S tatus 
Elder of Popalzai tribe 



2. AminuUah 



Commander of HIK 



3. Askar Khan 



Elder of Alakozai and member of shura 



4. Habib Jan 



Mullah 



5. Akhter Mohammad 



Commander of NIFA 



6. Khodairahim 



Mullah 



7. Mohammad Daud 



Commander of NIJAT 



8. Molavi Ghulam Farooq 



Commander of Harakat 



9. Mullah Habibullah 



Chief of shura and commander of HIG 



10. Wall Mohammad 



Commander of Jamiat 



3. 



Daman 



Name 
1 . Abdul Baqi 



_Social Status 
Commander of NIFA 



2. Abdul Hadi Khan 



Commander of Jamiat 



3. Abdul Wali 



Commander of NIJAT 



4. AzizuUah Agha 



Commander of NIFA 



5. Haji Mullah Ali Mohammad 



Commander of HIG 



6. Haji Sardar Mohammad 



Commander of Sayaf 



7. Hay at Khan 



Commander of Jamiat 



8. Mullah Azizullah Akhund 



Commander of Harakat 



9. Mullah Noorul-haq Akh und 
10. Mullah Yar Mohammad 



Commander 
Commander 



of HIK 
of HIK 
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Table: 1.2.4 Availability of Slcilled and Unskilled Labour 



Skilled 
Labour 


Panjwai 


Reg 


Shahwalikot 


Shegah 


Shorabak 


Spin 
Boldak 


House 

Cnn^tnirtinri 


32 


NA 


32 


4 


10 


10 




1 18 


NA 




ID 


1 n 

iU 


JO 


ramenter 


lU 


N A 




XT A 
IN A 


z: 
0 


4 




o 


NA 


< 

D 


NT A 


/I 
4 


Z 




NA 


NA 


MA 


NT A 


c 
J 


XT A 

IN A 


Silk Weavpr 


NA 


NA 


NA 


N A 


MA 


M A 

IN A 


Tailor 


10 


NA 


5 


NA 


9 


2 


Blacksmith 


8 


NA 


9 


NA 


8 


3 


Coppersmith 


6 


NA 


3 


NA 


4 


NA 


Untrained 
Teacher 


60 


19 


22 


7 


31 


25 


Trained 


21 


NA 


5 


NA 


4 


6 


Midwife 


6 


NA 


3 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Driver 


62 


A 

4 


42 


15 


10 


57 


Agriculturist * 


4 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Unskilled 
Labour 


2,103 


172 


1,045 


174 


NA 


2,551 



NA = Not available. 
* = Trained extension agents. 

Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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Dand 



Name 


Social Status 


1 . Ghulam Sadique 


Tribal elder & commander of Haraket 


2. Ghulam Shah 


Tribal elder 


3. Gul Agha Shirzai 


Commander of NIFA 


4. Haji Abdullah 


Tribal elder 


5. Haji Ahmad 


Commander of NIJAT 


6. Haji Ghulam Nabi 


Tribal elder 


7. Haji Serkatib 


Commander of HIG 


8. Mohsen Khan 


Tribal elder 


9. Syed A. Ghani Jan Agha 


Commander of HIK 


10. Us tad Nazar Jan 


Commander & elder of village 


Ghorak 


Name 


Social Status 


1 . Abdul Ghani Khan 


Tribal elder 


2. Abdul Hamid 


Tribal elder 


3. Abdul Zahir Khan 


Commander of NIFA and tribel elder 


4. Abdul Zahir Khan 


Commander of NIFA and tribel elder 


5. Haji Mohammad Ismail 


Tribal elder 


6. Jamal Khan 


Tribal elder 


7. Mohammad Afzal 


Tribal elder 


8. Molavi Sahib 


Mullah 


9. Mullah Jafar Akhund 


Commander of NIFA 


10. Mullah Mohammad Halim 


Mullah 


Khakrez 


Name 


Social Status 


1 . Haji Hashim Khan 


Tribal elder 


2. Haji Khuda-i-dad 


Commander of Harakat (Mohsini) 


3. Mullah Hadi 


Imam 


4. Mullah Rizwan 


Imam 


5. Mullah Zahir 


Commander of HIG 


6. Sayed Khan 


Commander of HIK 


7. Ustad Shah Mohammad 


Commander of Harakat (Mohsini) 


8. WahabKhan 


Tribal elder 


9. Yar Mohammad 


Commander of Sayaf 


10. Zabit Akram 


Commander of NIFA 
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Maiwand 



Name 


Social Status 


1. Abdul Ghafar 


Commander of HIG 


2. Ahmad Shah 


Commander of NIJAT 


3. FaizuUah Akhondzadah 


Commander of Jamiat 


4. Haji Abdul Ali 


Commander of Jamiat 


5. Haji Abdul Malik 


Commander of Savaf 


6. Haji Basheer 


Commander of HIK 


7. Haji Haqani 


Commander of HIG 


8. Malik SaduUah 


Commander of NIP A 


9. Mohammad Hasan Agha 


Commander of NIFA 


10. Mohammad Hashim 


Commander of Harakat 


Maruf 


Name 


Social Status 


1. Abdul Bari 


Commander of Harakat 


2. Haji Mohammad 


Commander of NIJAT 


3. Haji Mullah A. Rahim 


Tribal leader & commander of NIJAT 


4. Malik Akhtar Jan 


Tribal elder 


5. Malik Sakhi Mohammad 


Commander of NIJAT 


6. Molavi Abdul Raziqe 


Commander of Harakat 


7. Molavi Ghulam Mohammad 


Tanzem~e-Talaba-e-Salafia (TTS) 


8. Mullah Afmdi 


Commander of NIJAT 


9. Mullah Khawaja Mohammad 


Religious leader & commander of HIG 


10. NasruUah Khan 


Tribal elder & commander of NIJAT 


Nesh 


Name 


Social Status 


1 . Haji Abdul Haq 


Tribal elder of Popalzai village 


2. Haji Gul Mohammad 


Tribal elder of Khurduzai village 


3. Haji HabibuUah Khan 


Commander of Harakat 


4. Haji Mirza Jamal Khan 


Tribal elder of Ghurdang village 


5. Haji Nanai Agha 


Commander of Harakat 


6. Malik Abdul Fatah 


Tribal elder of Nawa village 


7. MoUah AminuUah 


Commander of Harakat 


8. Mullah Roostam 


Tribal elder of Shahwaiz village 


9. Noor Mohammad Agha 


Religious person in Cupanai village 


10. Shah Mohammad Woloswal 


Tribal elder of Yakhchina village 
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10 



Panjwai 



Name 


Social Status 


1. Abdul Ahad 


Commander of l-Taralcat 


2. Dam Khan 


Commander of NTTAT 


3. Habibulah Aeha 


Commander of NTJAT 


4. Hafizulah Khan 


Commander of HTfr 

V/ 1 1 1 1 1 ICil I\ilV/X \JX X.X.X.\J 


5. Hamid Agha 


Commander of NIFA 


6. Mohammad Eissa Khan 


Commander of Sayaf 


7. Muallim Fidah Mohammad 


Commander of HIK & chief of shura 


8. Mulla Zahir 


Commander of HIG 


9. Mullah Haji Mohammad 


Commander of HIK 


10. Usta Abdul Halim 


Commander of Sayaf 



Name 


Social Status 


1 . Ghulam Haider 


Tribal elder of Bawal village 


2. Haji Akber 


Tribal elder of Dai Taky village 


3. Haji AmanuUah 


Tribal elder of Chuny village 


4. Haji Dost Mohammad 


Tribal elder of Chuny village 


5. Haji Malik Mohammad 


Tribal elder of Dai Taky village 


6. Haji Mohammad Hasan 


Tribal elder of Bawal village 


7. Haji Pir Mohammad Khan 


Tribal elder of Bawal village 


8. Haji Shah Jahan 


Tribal elder of Qayum Khan village 


9. Khair Mohammad 


Tribal elder of Qayum Khan village 


10. Shamir 


Tribal elder of Bawal village 



12. Shahwalikot 



Name ^ 


Social Status 


1 . Abdul Hakim (Pacha Agha) 


Commander of Jamiat 


2. Abdul Wajid Akhudzada 


Commander of HIG 


3 . Ata Jan 


Commander of Jamiat 


4. Fanifillah 


Commander of Harakat 


5. Haji Amir Lalai 


Commander of NIFA 


6. Mohammad Eissa Sahibzada 


Commander of NIFA 


7. Molavi Sattar 


Commander of Sayaf 


8. ShahWali 


Commander of NIJAT 


9. Shir Agha 


Commander of HIG 


10. Wakil Lai Mohammad Khan 


Former member of assembly & tribal elder 
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13. 



Shegah 



Name 


Social Status 


1 Ahdiil Baai 


HTrihal plHpr 


9 Alchtpr A/fnhflmmaH 


Xrihal plHar 


%J m X AlV'll iTXV/llClllllllClVi 


nrHhal plHpr 

X xxKJCLl wlViv/l 


4 Pazal Mohammad 


Trihal plHpr 


5. Makah 


Mullah 


6. Malik Mohammad Waise 


Malik 


7. Malik Toor 


Malik 


8. Moalim Abdul Khaliq 


Commander of ANLF 


9. Molavi Dadu 


Tribal elder 


10. Sharafuddin 


Tribal elder 



14. Shorabak 



Name 


Social Status 


1 . Abdul Manan Khan 


Tribal elder 


2. Abdul Qayum Khan 


Tribal elder 


3. Haji Mohammad 


Commander of NIJAT 


4. Hanif Khan 


Tribal elder 


5. Kundel Khan 


Tribal elder 


6. Manan Agha 


Commander of HIK 


7. Mohammad Akbar Toorzai 


Commander of Jamiat 


8. Molavi Dadu 


Commander of Harakat 


9. Wakil Ata Mohammad Khan 


Tribal elder 


10. Wakil Doost Mohammad 


Commander of Sayaf 


Spin boldak 


Name 


Social Status 


1 . Abdul Samad 


Commander of Sayaf 


2. Ghani Shah 


Commander of HIK 


3. Haji Abdul Wahid 


Commander of HIG 


4. Haji Mohammad Wais 


Commander of HIK 


5. Haji Mullah Nasruddin 


Commander of HIK 


6. Mullah Akhtar Jan 


Member of Tanzem-e-Talaba-e-Salafia 


7. Mullah Amir 


Commander of Harakat 


8. Mullah Farooq 


Commander of Jamiat & chief of shura 


9. Niamat Khan 


Commander of NIJAT 


10. Wakil Samad Khan 


Commander of NIFA & tribal elder 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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Annex: C 



The Mujahideen Political Groups 

I. The Moderates 

National Islamic Front for Afghanistan (Mahaz-e-Melli). Led by Sayyed 
Ahmad Gaylani, a pir of the Qadiriyya Sufis who also served as religious 
adviser to King Zahir Shah. (MAHAZ) 

Afghanistan National Liberation Front (Jibha-e-Nijat-e-Melli Afghanistan) led 
by Sibghatullah Al-Mojaddadi. He comes from a highly respected religious 
family called Hazarat Saheeb Shor Bazaar in Kabul. (NIJAT) 

Revolutionary Islamic Movement (Harakat-i-Enquilab-i-Islami Afghanistan) 
headed by Molvi Mohammad Nabi Mohammadi, a Pushtun from Logar 
province. A mullah (religious preacher) and former member of the national 
assembly. (HARAKAT) 

II. The Fundamentalists 

Jamiat-i-Islami Afghanistan (Islamic League of Afghanistan), headed by 
Burhanaddin Rabbani, a Tajik from Badekhshan province. (JAMIAT) 

Hezb-e-Islami Afghanistan (Islamic party of Afghanistan), led by Gulbadin 
Hekmatyar, a Pushtun from Kunduz province. It is viewed as the most 
effective and best financed of the insurgent groups. (HIG) 

Hezb-e-Islami Afghanistan (Islamic Party of Afghanistan), led by Molvi 
Mohammad Younis Khalis, a Pushtun religious preacher, who comes from 
Nangarhar province in Afghanistan. (HIK) 

Itihad-i-Islami Baraye Azadi Afghanistan (Islamic Union for Liberation of 
Afghanistan). Abd-i-Rab Rasoul Sayaf, a Pushtun from Paghman district of 
Kabul is the chief of this party. (SAYAF) 

Tanzeem Tulaba-i-Salafia. A Wahabi group led by Molvi Jameelur Rahman(*) 
a Pushtun from South-East Afghanistan. It is a very weak party in Kandahar 
province. 

(*). He was murdered on 30-08-1991 in Bajaur Agency. 

III. Shi'a Mujahideen party 

Harakat Islami Afghanistan (Islamic Movement of Afghanistan), led by Sheikh 
Asif Mohseni, a Pari speaking shi'a preacher, from Kandahar province. 
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Annex: D 



Mined areas by type in the districts of Kandahar province 



Districts 


Name of Mined area 


Type of Mine 


Arghandab 


Kohak, Sanzary, Charqulba Ulia 


TC6, TC3.6, Ud* 


Arghestan 


Wani river, Shin Naray, Sakhi Kali, Bala 
Zhara, Kamelzo Kali Shikhan, Ibrahim 
Kali, Bolan, Koghi, Kotsa and Motani 
area 


PMN, PFMl, Ud*, 
TC2.4, TC3.6, MK7, 
VP12, P0MZ2 


Dand 


Mashour, Rombasy, Shiekh Mohamado, 
uen rsagn, Manjireen, Dazarcna, uen 
Masous, Polano, Deh Imrani, Karm, 
Abdul Majid, Navaie Serikhod, Zour 
Shar, Chardiwal, Shah Mansour, Spena 

TToiiTT^Ji Vhr^lji ^H^*f*n \C^t'f^7 c^^jp^p^v 

Chishmai Sadizai, Ghani Khan, Chishmai 
Haji Yaru, Walakhan, Gushkhanai 
Kakari 


TM57, TM62, TM51, 

rUM-JJM, rMUo, Ud , 

PFMl 


Khakrez 


Derwishan, Sia Sang, Islamdara 


TMD3, TM41, TM46, 
PMN, 


Maiwand 


Dorahi Mirawkhore 


PMN, PMD6, Ud* 


Maruf 


Ahokala Khandai Kali Nazarkhil Rahi 

Nika, Jamrud, Churmai, Madizai, 
Salamat Tana 


PDMfi POM72 
PFMl, PMN 


Panjwai 


Road from Panjwai to Kobi Kali 


TC2.4, PMN2 


Shahwalikot 


Sheer jan, Ghasheen, Agha Karez, 
Taterin, Da Zarki Kotal (Pass), Bori 
Kali, Bori Kotal (Pass) and Zalo Pass 


TM57, TM62, TMA5, 
KPOM225, TC6, MK7, 
PGM-DM, P0MZ2, 


Shorabak 


Shorabak Markez 


TC2.4, PMN, TC3.6, 
0ZM4, Ud*, TC6 


Spin Boldak 


BoUak, Sorkai Lezhai, road from Sorkai 
Lezhai to Markez 


TC3.6, PMD6, SB33 



Ud* = Unidentified. 
Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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Annex: E 



UNDP/OPS 



I. 



Signed Projects 



Sector 



Irrigation 
Agriculture 
Veterinary 



No^ 

7 
8 
1 



Total 
Budget 

($) 

245561 
1 997642 
69948 



UNDP 
2) 

226250 
11 73642 
67091 



WFP 

($) 

11017 
25594 
0 



FAO 

($)_ 

0 

76320J_ 
0 



UNHCR 

($)_ 

0 

31963^ 
0 



NGO 

($) 

8286 
3242 
2857 



II. 



Projects Under Discussion 



Sector 


No. 


Total 
Budget 

($) 


UNDP 
($) 


WFP 

($) 


FAO 

($) 


UNHCR 
($) 


NGO 

($) 


Irrigation 


6 


327236 


226532 


94768 


0 


0 


5936 


Rural 


1 


639906 


639906 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Agriculture 


2 


163483 


146690 


0 


13551 


0 


3242 


Veterinary 


2 


1380524 


1380524 


0 


0 


0 


0 



III. 



Completed Projects 



Sector 



Agriculture 
Veterinary 
Irrigation 
Rural 



No. 

1^ 
1 



1 



Total 
Budget 

($) 

20757 
72338 
13907 
6420 



UNDP 

($) 

18155 
69005 
11156 
6420 



WFP 

($)_ 

0 

0 

2751 
0 



FAO 

($) 



0_ 
0_ 

0 



UNHCR 
($)^ 

0^ 
0^ 
0 



NGO 

($) 

2602 
3333 

0 

0 



Source: Project Status Report, UNDP/OPS/APO (Quetta), February 28, 1991. 
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Annex: F 



Consolidated summary of agricultural inputs delivered or scheduled to be delivered 
to Kandahar as at 20th April 1991 from funds in hand 1989/90 & 1990/1991 seasons. 



I. Wheat and Maize 



1989/90 


1989/90 




1990/91 


1990/91 




1990/91 


Season 


Season 


Total 


Season 


Season 


Total 


Season 


Wheat 


Wheat 


1989/90 


Wheat 


Wheat 


1990/91 


Maize 


F.A.O 


UNHCR 


Wheat 


F.A.O 


UNHCR 


Wheat 


F.A.O 


(MT) 


(MT) 


(MT) 


(MT) 


(MT) 


(MT) 


(MT) 


*236 


** 480 


716 


* 476.6 


** 620 


1,096.5 


14 



* F.A.O supported and approved projects (with seed from both F.A.O and 
UNHCR stock). 



** UNHCR supported projects (not included in FAO supported and approved 
projects). 

II. Fertilizer and Fruit Tree 



1989/90 Seasofi 
D.A.P. F.A.O. 

(MT) 


1990/91 Season 
D.A.P. F.A.O. 
(MT) 


1989/90 
Season UREA 
F.A.O. (MT) 


1989/90 
Fruit trees 
F.A.O. 


1990/91 
Fruit trees 
F.A.O. 


256 


448 


488 


12,000 


26,500 



III. Other Agricultural Inputs 



Root Stock 
in Nurseries 
F.A.O 1990 


Poplar 
Cuttings 
in Nurseries 
F.A.O 


Hand Tools 
F.A.O 


Knapsack 
Sprayers 
F.A.O. 


4,000 


39,000 


Picks, Shovels 


10 



Source: F.A.O, Quarterly Status Report as at 31 March, 1991, prepared by A. R. 
Fitzherbert. 
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Annex: G 



Health Facilities in Kandahar Province 



Prog ram 

ANH 
ICRC 
IMC 
IMC 



Type 

C 
H 
C 
C 



Leve 

C-2 
H-2 
C-3 
C-3 



Services 

N_ 
N_ 
OPD 
OPD 



District 

Arghandab 
Arghandab 
Arghandab 
Arghandab 



Village 

Minar-e-Kalan 
N 

Khwaja Mulk 
Char Ghulba 



Monitor 
N 

lUNIDATAl 
WHO 
WHO 



Mon-Date 
N 

05/08/90 
23/05/90 
24/07/90 



Found 

Y_ 
Y 



Active 

y_ 

Y 



LDI 



C-3 



OPD 



Arghandab 



Khwaja Mulk 



WHO 



15/07/90 



LDI 



C-2 



OPD, AMBULANCE 



Arghandab 



Khwaja Mulk 



WHO 



25/07/90 



MCI 



C-2 



OPD,DEN,LAB 



Arghandab 



Sardi Bagh 



WHO 



10/10/90 



MCI 



C-2 



OPD, DEN. LAB 



Arghandab 



Khwaja Mulk 



WHO 



10/10/90 



MCI 



C-3 



N 



Arghandab 



Charbagh 



N 



N 



N 



MSH 



C-2 



N 



Arghandab 



Minar-e-Kalan 



WHO 



14/08/90 



MSH 



C-3 



OPD 



Arghandab 



Char Ghulba 



WHO 



19/06/90 



SCA 



C-3 



OPD.MOBILE 



Arghandab 



Charghulba 



N 



N 



N 



SCA 



C-3 



OPD.MOBILE 



Arghandab 



Kowak 



N 



N 



N 



{UNKNWN 



C-3 



N 



Arghandab 



N 



N 



N 



N 



M 



ANH 



C-2 



N 



Arghestan 



Chargolba 



CMC 



N 



N 



lAHC 



C-3 



OPD.MOBILE 



Arghestan 



Yousif Khail 



WHO 



25/07/90 



lAHC 



C-1 



lAHC 



Arghestan 



Nassera & War 



N 



N 



N 



MCI 



C-3 



MOBILE 



Arghestan 



Khugiani 



WHO 



07/06/90 



ANH 



C-2 



N 



Daman 



Karez 



CMC 



04/04/89 



N 



MSH 



C-2 



N 



Daman 



VIohmand 



N 



N 



N 



ANH 



C-2 



N 



Dand 



Shari-e-Surk 



CMC 



N 



N 



DRA 



H 



H-1 



N 



Dand 



City 



N 



N 



N 



MCI 



H 



H-3 



LAB+DEN 



Dand 



Baghpul 



MCI 



17/09/90 



MCI 



C-3 



N 



Dand 



Vlahalajat 



N 



N 



N 



MCI 
MCI 



C-3 



N 



Dand 



Alizai 



N 



N 



N 



C-3 



N 



Dand 



Sheri Surkh 



N 



N 



N 



MCI 



C-3 



OPD 



Ghorak 



Jagh Mehran 



MCI 



17/09/90 



ANH 



C-2 



N 



Khakrez 



Chakrez 



N 



N 



N 



MCI 



C-3 



DENT-OPD 



Khakrez 



Arugh 



MCI 



17/09/90 



MCI 



C-2 



OPD-DENT 



Khakrez 



Zeal Abad 



MCI 



17/09/90 



MSH 



C-2 



N 



Khakrez 



Centre 



N 



N 



N 



MCI 



C-2 



LAB+DENT 



Maruf 



Viana 



JNIDATA 



21/03/90 



SCA 



C-3 



OPD.MOBILE 



Maruf 



irzai 



N 



N 



N 



ANH 



C-2 



N 



Maiwand 



N 



N 



N 



N 



DRA 



C-3 



N 



Maiwand 



N 



N 



N 



N 
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lAHC 


C 


C-3 


N 


Maiwand 


Sange Hesar 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


MCI 


c 


C-3 


N 


Maiwand 


Sange Hesar 


CMC 


04/04/89 


Y 


Y 


MSH 


c 


C-2 


N 


Maiwand 


Nalgham 


MSH 


10/01/90 


Y 


Y 


ANH 


c 


C-2 


N 


Panjwai 


Nelgam 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


lAHC 


c 


C-3 


OPD,VAC,INPT.LAB 


Panjwai 


Bazaar 


WHO 


25/07/90 


Y 


Y 


lAHC 


c 


C-3 


N 


Panjwai 


Talukan 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


LDI 


c 


C-3 


N 


Panjwai 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


MCI 


c 


C-3 


N 


Panjwai 


Talukan 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


MSH 


c 


C-3 


DEN-MOBILE 


Panjwai 


Siah Joye 


UNIDATA 


05/08/90 


Y 


Y 


MSH 


c 


C-3 


N 


Panjwai 


Talukan 


UNIDATA 


02/08/90 


Y 


Y 


MSH 


c 


C-3 


DEN-MOBILE 


Panjwai 


Pashmol 


UNIDATA 


04/08/90 


Y 


Y 


MSH 


c 


C-3 


DEN-MOBILE 


Panjwai 


Spirwan 


UNIDATA 


29/07/90 


Y 


Y 


MSH 


c 


C-2 


DEN-MOBILE 


Panjwai 


Zalakhan 


UNIDATA 


27/07/90 


Y 


Y 


MSH 


c 


C-3 


DEN-MOBILE 


Panjwai 


Nahr-i-Karez 


UNIDATA 


07/08/90 


Y 


Y 


MSH 


c 


C-3 


DEN-MOBILE 


Panjwai 


Sabalghi 


UNIDATA 


08/08/90 


Y 


Y 


MSH 


c 


C-2 


N 


Panjwai 


Nakhuni 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


MSH 


c 


C-3 


DEN-MOBILE 


Panjwai 


Zangabad 


UNIDATA 


31/07/90 


Y 


Y 


{UNKNWN 


c 


C-3 


OPD,MOBILE 


Panjwai 


Pashmol 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


{UNKNWN 


c 


C-3 


N 


Reg 


Karez 


N 


N 


N 


M 


ANH 


c 


C-2 


N 


Shahwalikot 


Band Dala 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


MCI 


c 


C-2 


OPD,DENT 


Shahwalikot 


Suzni 


MCI 


10/10/90 


Y 


Y 


ANH 


c 


C-2 


N 


Spin Boldak 


Boldak 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


{UNKNWN 


c 


C-2 


OPD 


Spin Boldak 


Psha 


N 


N 


N 


M 



Y = Yes. N = No. M = Maybe. 



Source: WHO Health Database, 26 May, 1991. 
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1.3 



General Situation 



Kandahar city, the provincial capital, with its airport, has always been in the 
control of the Kabul government. The mujahideen had taken over all districts 
and sub-districts in the province by February 1989 with the exception of a small 
area in Mai wand district called Kushkinakhud, the former district centre. The 
Kabul forces also control the Kandahar/Kabul highway from Takhtapul, at the 
edge of Spin Boldak district, to the city. 

Civilian traffic in and out of the city has not been severely restricted. In fact, 
the city is almost porous and there is constant interaction between people in the 
city and people in the suburbs held by the mujahideen. Mujahideen are even 
allowed to go into the city on holidays to visit their families or relatives on 
condition that they leave their weapons at militia checkpoints to be retrieved 
later with a chit. There are ancient, rickety looking busses trundling in and out 
of the city daily from Panjwai and Maiwand. People ride bicycles or go to the 
city on motorcycles and there are tractor trailers that act as minibusses taking 
passengers to and from the city suburbs. When there is no fighting occurring, 
busses also go daily from the border at Spin Boldak to the city and back again. 
The fare one way is 1,500 Afghanis (UNIDATA, September 1990). 

Little remains intact of the great trading city which is now "perhaps 90% 
destroyed". (Kandahar City/Karakul Base, UNOCA, April 1991, pg. 2). 
Despite the fact that influential local mujahideen commanders are opposed to 
rocketing or direct shelling of the city, this has happened and continues to 
happen. Prior to the planned offensive in May 1991, mujahideen commanders 
asked civilians and relatives to leave the city temporarily. Large numbers of 
women and children did move to stay with relatives in Panjwai district or 
elsewhere, but many could not afford to move. 

Kandahar city is partitioned into six precincts with a seventh having been 
artifically added only recently to "represent the Hindu community of the city." 
(ibid. Annex 4). "The roads and streets in general are dirty, the drainage 
canals blocked and full of filth. The pine trees (Najo) have been felled by the 
militia for heating and cooking-fuel." (UNHCR, April 1990, pg. 10). About 
4,0(X) of the 20,(XX) or more shops that once flourished in the city are still 
operational. Most essentials are available, but there is a "scarcity of consumer 
goods and prices are high." (Kandahar City /Karakul Base, UNOCA, April 
1991, Annex 8). 

There are government banks in the city such as, The Afghanistan Bank', 
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Annex: H 



WHO 

Classification of Health Facilities 



Description 
of the facility 


Regional 
Hospital 


Province 
Hospital 


District 
Hospital 


Compre- 
hensive 
HC 


Basic 

Health 
Centre 


Basic 

Health 
Post 


H- 1 


H-2 


H-3 


C- 1 


C-2 


C-3 


Health Personnel 
M.D Doctors 


Many 


3 + 


1-3 


1 


— 


— 


Surgeons 


1 + 


1 + 


May be 








Advanced Mid-level 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


1 + 


May be 


Mid-level Health Workers 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


1 + 




Basic Health Workers 






May be 


May be 


May be 


1 + 


Total Health Staff 


16-20 


12-16 


8-12 


4-8 


2-4 


1-3 


Health Facilities 
Operation Theatre 


Special 


Major 


Minor 


— 


— 


— 


Laboratory 


Supervisor 


Refferal 


Field 


Field 






X-Ray 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




— 


— 


Inpatient Beds 


50 - 100 


20-50 


10-20 


3-5 






Specialized Programmes 
(TB, Malaria, etc) 


Supervi- 
sory 


Yes 


Planned 


May be 


— 


— 


Medical Records 


Yes 


Yes 


Pt Card 


Pt Card 


Pt Card 


Varies 


Transport (Reffers) 


Yes 


May be 


May be 








Coverage 


3-6 
Provinces 


1-2 
Provinces 


1-3 
Districts 


30-50,000 
Population 


5-30,000 
Population 


500-5,000 
Population 


Services Provided 


Initial 
Training 


Refresher 
Training 


DAI 
Training 
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Annex: I 



TECHNICAL DETAILS OF CANALS IN KANDAHAR PROVINCE 



uistncts 


Sou 

Canal oi w 


Velocity 

of water 

m cubic 

irce metre 
ater per sec. 


Length 

of canal 

m kilo- Inti 
metres sta 


No. 

ike of 
tus intakes 


Area 
under 
irrigation 
in 

hectares 


Cleaning 

volume 

in 

cubic 
metres 


Arghandab 


Joy Lahore Arghi 


mdab 2.00 


10 Raw] 


[ntake 6 


437 


15,000 


II 


Joy Shah Mam 


Canal 0.40 . 


8 


3 


273 


8,400 




Joy Monar Arghj 


mdab 2.00 


8 


3 


2,945 


12,000 




Main canal Dahla 


Dam 4.62 


16 Con< 


:rete 15 


280,801 


60,000 


II 


A tit * YVt * 

AUberuni Khwaj 


amulk 3.42 


27 


5 


16,000 


85,050 


II 


t t 1 M * 

Rohabad Mam 


Canal 0.50 


10 Rawl 


[ntake 2 


728 


5,250 


II 


▼ 'V T t At 

Joy Nagahan Arghj 


mdab 0.50 


4 


2 


1,563 


4,200 


Daman 


Myanjoy Mam 


Canal 0.50 


20 


2 


2,153 


18,000 


ff 


Taraak-e-Shamah Khwaj 


amulk 2.51 


10 Con< 


:rete 23 


15,068 


24,000 




Patab Mam 


Canal 0.20 


10 Raw] 


[ntake 3 


1,600 


9,000 


H 
ff 


^ Y t * * ■ 

Noshijan 


0.50 


15 


3 


3,170 


13,500 


It 


Taraak-e-Jimubi Knwaj 


amulk 2.48 


21 Com 


:rete 9 


2,000 


53,550 


II 


Panjab Mam 


Canal 1.00 


20 Raw] 


[ntake 15 


2,665 


18,000 


Panjwai 


O 1 t. At 

Salehan Arghi 


mdab 0.80 


10 


3 


1,057 


4,500 


tf 


Sanderwan ' 


U.IU 


O t 
0 


t ^ 

3 


1,268 


1 o r\r\ 

1,800 


If 


Sanzary " 


0.50 


10 


5 


1,787 


4.500 


It 


Nalgham 


0.10 


10 


4 


1,287 


4,500 


It 


Pashmool ' 


0.30 


10 


5 


1,072 


3,750 


It 


Sangisar ' 


0.80 


20 


4 


7,264 


18,000 


n 


Panjwai " 


0.30 


20 Raw] 


[ntake 4 


1,702 


7,500 


ft 


Zangabad *' 


0.30 


10 Raw] 


intake 3 


2,645 


4,500 


ft 


Mooshan ^ 


0.30 


12 Raw] 


:ntake 2 


954 


5,400 


TOTAL 


iiil 24.13 


289 Iiil 


!■ 124 


348,439 


380,400 



Source: DRA, Ministry of Irrigation, 1990. 
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Annex J 



Afghan NGOs in Kandahar 



Agency 


Type of Project 


Project Location 


ARR 

(Afghan Relief and 
Rehabilitation 


Irrigation Rehabilitation 
and Plant Protection 


Dand, Maiwand, 
Panjwai, Arghandab 


KMA 

(Kandahar Momenyar 
Agency) 


Irrigation Rehabilitation 


Dand 


MRC 

(Maruf Reconstruction 
Committee) 


Karez Cleaning 


Maruf 


SWAAD 

(South West Afghanistan 
Agency for Demining) 


Mine Clearance 


Arghestan, Maruf, 
Dand, Arghandab, Spin 
Boldak, 
Shorabak 


OMA 

(Organization for Mine 
Awareness) 


Mine Awareness 


Spin Boldak, Arghestan, 
Arghandab 


HAFO 

vrieiping Aignan rarmers 
Organization) 


Seed and Fertilizer 
uistriDution 


Shahwalikot, 
ohorabak 


ESAR 

(Engineering Services for 

Afghanistan 

Reconstruction) 


Land Transport 


Spin Boldak, 
Maruf, Arghestan 


RAFA 

(Reconstruction Authority 
for Afghanistan 


Irrigation Rehabilitation 


Arghestan, 
Spin Boldak 
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'Bank-e-Milli' and 'Da Pashtani Tejarati Bank' but none of them operate 
anymore. "Wealthier businessmen are said to be depositing their money very 
confidentially with five well known and reliable traders, namely, Haji Lalak, 
Haji AhmaduUah, Haji Saleh Mohammad and two other traders." (UNHCR, 
April 1990, pg. 10). For a more detailed discussion of the informal banking 
and credit system called hawala in Afghanistan refer to Robert Nathan 
Associates and Louis Berger International, August 1989, pgs. 38-40. This 
informal banking system is the only system being used in most areas of 
Afghanistan today. It functions well and is based on trust. As an example of 
hawala in Pakistan, "Kalim is a small boy whose father is a construction worker 
in Dubai. On the first Tuesday of every month, his father pays half his salary 
to a local money dealer, and two days later Kalim collects the money, less a 
small commission, in Peshawar" (Lamb, 1991). 

Kandahar city has two hospitals, a military hospital and Mirwais hospital for 
civilians. The UN mission to the city in April 1991 noted that Mirwais hospital 
has been terribly shot-up and its original 250 bed capacity has been reduced to 
about 50 beds. The mission presented the hospital with a UNICEF emergency 
medical kit and found 6 doctors at the hospital including 2 surgeons, 3 internists 
and 1 pediatrician. 

Outside Kandahar city there is no civilian administration. The province has 
been divided into a 'patchwork' quilt of zones controlled by different political 
groups and commanders (See Annex B for the names of important commanders 
in each district). The district of Panjwai has the closest equivalent of a civilian 
administration with an active shura of 74 members (none of whom are 
commanders) from 39 villages which operates rather like a council, but the 
chairman of the shura, Malim Fida, is the most influential commander in 
Panjwai (UNIDATA Monitoring Report, April 1991). 

Prior to the death of the famous commander, Haji Latif, known as the Lion of 
Kandahar , who was poisoned in August 1989, there was a Military Shura in 
Kandahar, composed of the major commanders whose cooperation is based on 
tribal affiliation which, as specified earlier, is predominately Durrani Pushtun. 
This shura dissolved completely after August 1989. The Afghan Interim 
Government (AIG) then tried to replicate the shura with a Military Council 
formed in Panjwai district, but this council did not succeed. 

In September 1989, the AIG began establishing district-level military shuras in 
Kandahar, favoring the Jamiat and Sayaf (See Annex: C) political groups, to 
fiirther organize the military cooperation amongst commanders. Usually an 
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AIG shura consists of 14 members. The chief of the shura is loosely called the 
district "governor" although the shuras are strictly military. (UNIDATA, 
October 1990). When the AIG had sufficient funds, each governor would 
receive as much as Rs. 300,000. (Pakistani) per month to divide up among 
shura members and also food commodities. The AIG budget has been 
substantially reduced in 1991. 

It took a year to establish AIG shuras in each district or sub-district of 
Kandahar. During this time there was a lull in fighting. Kandahar remained 
quiet with occasional attacks directed against the airport area and military posts 
around the city controlled by the Kabul government. 

The Islamic Court of Kandahar continued to function in Panjwai after the death 
of Haji Latif with the famous Judge Mullah Pasanai presiding. The court's 
decisions regarding punishment for theft, highway banditry and other civil 
matters are enforced by the Kandahar commanders, but some edicts are 
ignored. Mullah Pasanai ordered commander Ustad Abdul Halim (Sayaf) to 
appear before the court for having killed 25 Shi 'as in June 1990 near Kandahar 
city. Ustad Halim refused to go to the court (UNIDATA, October 1990). 

Despite the attempt at institutionalization of military operations on the part of 
the AIG, the influential Kandahar commanders whose loyalties are tribal, 
continue to act independently of any outside direction. In August and 
September of 1990, Mullah Naquib, the most influential commander in 
Arghandab district, with the consent of other commanders around Kandahar 
city, eliminated all mujahideen checkposts and chains along the routes from the 
Pakistan border to the city to send a message that the commanders welcomed 
the return of refugees and could ensure the safety of people and commercial 
goods going to Kandahar. 

Only sporadic fighting took place between individual commanders or around the 
city until May 1991 when a general offensive against the city was planned. 
"The attack on the city didn't amount to much. There was little coordination. 
Commanders disagreed on the plan of attack and many refused to fire directly 
at the city". (UNIDATA, June 1991). 

There are over 400 commander's bases in Kandahar. Generally the 15 to 20 
young mujahideen fighters who form the core of a base are from families in 
villages nearby the base. Local commanders therefore technically have 
community support although certainly not every family in a given village 
approves of commanders or their activities. 
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Local commanders are aligned with power ftil * elite' commanders through tribal 
or political group association. Usually the more powerful commanders supply 
their local bases with fiiel, food commodities, an allotment of weapons, radio 
equipment and occasionally vehicles and motorcycles (UN Monitoring Mission, 
April 1991). 

UN mission members questioned young mujahideen in April 1991, who 
complained that they were weary of fighting and did not want to kill civilians 
or relatives in Kandahar city. They also said that only the elite commanders 
were steadily earning money and saving for the future while they themselves 
had nothing to show for twelve years of war. 

II. POPULATION 

II. 1 Population Characteristics 

5 percent of Afghanistan's population is from Kandahar province. Information 
on population figures not based on an actual census is bound to produce many 
conflicting estimates and of course one source will always claim to be more 
reliable than another. The total population, as well as the district and sub- 
district population estimates for Kandahar province produced by US AID (United 
States Agency for International Development, May 1990) shows a difference 
from UNIDATA population estimates in excess of 30 percent. This difference 
is due to the varying methodologies employed in determining figures. 

The US AID population estimation is more of a macro approach. The 1979 (last 
census in Afghanistan) population is assumed to have grown by 2.5 percent per 
annum. These results were then adjusted, step by step, positing that the effects 
of war (death and family separation) would produce a 5 percent reduction in 
population. The UNIDATA estimates are based on oral interviews conducted 
by enumerators inside Kandahar in 8 to 15 localities per district or sub-district. 

Demographic information for Kandahar province compiled from the 1979 
census and locality gazetteer is presented in Table: II. 1.1. 

The last population census in 1979 remained incomplete because of reforms 
instituted by the government and the civil turmoil that followed the introduction 
of these reforms. "As a result, less than 60 percent of the country's population 
was estimated to have been enumerated." (UNHCR, September, 1989). The 
census does not have separate data on population for the districts of Dand and 
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Shegah and the sub-district of Nesh. The only data source for these areas is the 
US AID population estimate of 1990. 



Table: II.l.l Population Characteristics - 1979 



District/ 

Alalcafiari 


Settled 
Popula- 

f inn 


Density 
of Pop. 


No. of 
House- 

noius 


No. of 
Locali- 
lies 


Language 
opoKen 


ArgnanaaD 


4J,U4/ 


74 


6,617 


75 


Pushtu 


Argnestan 


19,000 


5 


3,504 


226 


Pushtu 


L/aman 


1 ^ AAC 

17,005 


4 


2,692 


84 


Pushtu 


OnoraK 


C CIA 

5,514 


3 


851 


50 


Pushtu 


Jvanuanar city 




1,233 


35,271 


190 


Pushtu/Dan 


jvnaKrcz 


13, loo 


11 


2,205 


114 


Pushtu/Dan 


Maiwana 


3o,55y 


4 


6,445 


111 


Pushtu 


Marui 


19,040 


0 


3,004 


285 


Pushtu 


Panjwai 


72,666 


17 


9 945 


167 


X tloiltU. 


Reg 


1,103 


0 


165 


4 


Pushtu 


Shahwalikot 


24,966 


8 


4,010 


286 


Pushtu 


Shorabak 


6,616 


1 


979 


38 


Pushtu 


Spin Boldak 


28,146 


6 


4,333 


174 


Pushtu 


Provice Total 


567,204 


12 


80,021 


1,865 





Source: Compiled from DRA, 1986. 

As table II.l.l indicates, the total population of the province in 1979 was 
enumerated at 567,204. The largest population concentration was in Kandahar 
city and Dand district with 48.9 percent of the total provincial population. 
Other districts with a relatively large population were Panjwai and Arghandab. 
In terms of population density, Kandahar (Kandahar city and Dand district) and 
Arghandab were the most densely populated areas in the province (See Table: 
II.l.l). 
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The 1979 census also provides information on the number of households in 
divers districts of the province. The average household size was 7 members. 
The census determined the urban population to be 178,409 or 31.5 percent of 
the total provincial population. According to a government source (Locality 
Gazetteer, 1986), the area of the province was calculated at 47,676 sq. 
kilometers with a population density of 12 persons per sq. kilometer. There 
were 1,865 localities, of which 1,817 were main villages and 48 were sub- 
villages. Average population per locality was 304 persons. 

The Swedish Committee survey assessed the average family size in Kandahar 
to be 11 to 12 persons (SCA, ASA, August 1990, pg. 210) which when 
compared to the 1979 census is perhaps on the high side. UNIDATA placed 
family size at 7. Household size has been effected in many ways. 

Poor security conditions and damage to shelter caused by war forced families 
with close ethnic and clan ties to live together. These families are common in 
urban and rural areas attacked by the mujahideen or subjected to government 
air raids. So the war sometimes increased the average household size. 

Nevertheless, at the beginning of the war, the younger generation (from 20 to 
40 years) was being forced either into compulsory government military service 
or to join the mujahideen ranks, so many fled the country. This decreased 
household size. People over 40 usually stayed at home. When visiting villages 
in Kandahar, the observer is struck by the fact that there are elderly people and 
youngsters but the middle age group from 17 to 40 seems to be missing. 

Particularly after the Soviet withdrawal, agricultural possibilities in rural areas 
became more favorable, and refugees returned on a partial basis. In other 
words, household members moved to Afghanistan to cultivate their land and 
some stayed in the camps to get rations. Such families are common in rural 
areas and in this case the average size of households also decreased. 

Based on the estimates provided by US AID, the population density for districts 
in 1979 and 1990 has been calculated and presented in Table: II. 1.3. 
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Table: II.1.2 Population and Refugees - 1979 & 1990 



Districts 


Population 


Refugees 


Adj. '90 
Pop. at 
home 


1 Q7Q 


1 con 


raKistan 


Iran 


/\rgiidnud D 


40,413 


62,029 


17,158 


2,000 


42,871 


rVIgllColall 


18,652 


24,031 


39,952 


- 


4,806 


LJdJIldIi 


15,965 


23,594 


3,192 


- 


20,402 


UdliU. 


88,320 


115,512 


15,627 


5,000 


94,885 


vjnoraK 


5,177 


5,849 


59 


- 


5,790 


JVaIlU.aIld.r K^iiy 


172,211 


225,430 


30,497 


20,200 


174,733 




12,361 


15,334 


1,358 


- 


13,976 


IVlaiWailLl 


36,200 


51,481 


25,333 


5,000 


1 1 /I o 

21,148 


ividrui 


17,875 


19,020 


3,3061 


- 


3,804 




7,276 


9,624 


- 


- 


9,624 


i dnjWal 


68,220 


92,409 


68,375 


5,000 


19,034 




1,036 


735 




— 


735 


oiiaii w aiijvu I 




DU,o3o 


1,813 




49,025 


Shegah 


4,499 


6,053 






6 053 


Shorabak * 


6,211 


6,323 


9,049 




1,265 


Spin Boldak * 


21,925 


29,500 


46,961 




5,900 


Province Total 


539,780 


737,762 


292,435 


37,200 


474,051 



* Nomadic population is not included in the above table. 

Source: Compiled from USAID/UNIDATA Mapping Service, 1990. 

Table II. 1.3 shows that in 1979 the densest population was in Kandahar city 
with a population density of 4,438 persons per square kilometer. Dand with a 
density of 166 persons per square kilometer, Arghandab with 69 and Panjwai 
with 17 persons per square kilometer followed as the most densely populated 
districts in Kandahar. In 1990 the density for the province without the refugee 
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I. Administrative and Economic Features 



I.l Administration and Geograpliy ^ 

The province of Kandahar lies in the far south-eastern corner of Afghanistan 
and is included in the southern regional planning zone. It is bordered by 
Pakistan to the south-east, the province of Zabul to the north-east, Uruzgan to 
the north and Helmand province to the west. 

Kandahar is semi-arid with an average rainfall of 50 - 150 mm. The southern 
half of the province is largely desert. The sub-district of Reg is a complete 
desert with a population of roughly 1,000 (UNIDATA Locality Survey, 1990). 
Moving north across the province, the landscape becomes more mountainous. 
Kandahar city is situated on a flat plateau surrounded by hills. Portions of the 
districts of Arghandab, Dand, Panjwai and Maiwand which border the city are 
irrigated by the Arghandab and to a lesser extent the Tarnak rivers. These are 
the most productive and densely populated districts in Kandahar. 

Dahla dam is on the Arghandab river in Shahwalikot district about 60 
kilometers from Kandahar city. It is situated in the hills in a lovely landscaped 
setting planted with tall pine trees. The dam used to be stocked with trout and 
other varieties of fish and there are still fish but unfortunately fishing these days 
is often done by throwing grenades or firing rockets into the water which will 
eventually destroy the fresh- water ecosystem. The dam was built with 
American support as part of the Helmand- Arghandab Valley Authority (HAVA) 
in the early 1950s. It was not damaged in the war and still functions although 
some repair is needed. In 1990, Save the Children CUSA^ supplied the old 
caretaker of the dam with certain essential spare parts, oils and lubricants (Save 
the Children Office, Quetta, May 1991). The dam provides water for a 
complex system of canals flowing to Kandahar city and through neighboring 
districts. 

The three rivers crossing the centre of Kandahar province, the Arghandab, 
Tarnak and Arghestan rivers, are tributaries of the Helmand river with a 
seasonal flow. The rivers often flood in the spring when there are rains and the 
snow melts. In the spring of 1991 all three tributaries as well as the Helmand 
river flooded causing extensive damage to agriculture and shelter. 

There is a wide tarmack highway built with American aid that runs from Spin 
Boldak district at the Pakistan border to Kandahar city and on to Kabul. Before 
the war, travelling time from the Pakistan border to Kandahar city was less than 
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population was 10 and with the refugee population, 15 persons per square 
kilometer. 

Table II. 1.3 also shows that the population density of the province increased by 
36 percent in the 11 years from 1979 to 1990. 

Table: II.1.3 Population Density, 1979 & 1990 



Districts 


Population per sq. km. 


1 070 




1000 AHi 


Arghandab 


67 


106 


73 


Arghestan 


4 


6 


1 


■■-V 

Daman 


12 


17 


17 


Dand 


166 


217 


208 


Ghorak 


3 


4 


4 


Kandahar City 


4,438 


5,810 


4,019 


Khakrez 


11 


14 


12 


Mai wand 


3 


5 


2 


Maruf 


c 
D 


0 


1 
1 




4 


5 


5 


Panjwai 


17 


23 


5 


Reg 


0 


0 


0 


Shahwalikot 


8 


17 


17 


Shegah 


1 


2 


2 


Shorabak 


1 


1 


0 


Spin Boldak 


5 


7 


1 


Province Total 


11 


15 


10 



Source: Compiled from USAID, 1990. 



Population projections published in a U.S. Census Report (Hobbs 1987) 
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analyzing Afghan population trends in the refugee camps indicate that: 

* One in five of all Afghan women of child bearing age give birth each 
year. 

* Births outnumber deaths by two to one. 

* Afghanistan's population will have regenerated to its pre-war level by 
1990 even without the return of the refugees. 

* Should all refugees return in the near future, the country's population will 
double by the year 2010^. 

II .2 Refugees 

Kandahar province has one of the highest refugee to total population ratios in 
Afghanistan which stands at around 44 percent. The refugee population 
generally moved from agrarian rural settings to camps situated near more 
urbanized areas and exposed to a more developed economic and social 
infrastructure. 

II.2.1 Number of Refugees 

Table II. 1.2 shows that a total of 329,634 persons, making 44.6 percent of the 
1990 population became refugees. Of those who became refugees, 89 percent 
moved to Pakistan and 1 1 percent to Iran. Most of those who moved to Iran 
were Dari speaking people belonging to the Shi 'a religious sect. 

UNHCR has stated that "42 percent of Kandahar's population is estimated to 
be living as refugees in the Baluchistan refugee camps of Surkhab, Saranan, 
Jungle Pir Alizai, Gulistan, Chaman, and Panjpai. The approximately 240,000 
refugees (Numbers for refugees differ depending on which source is referenced) 
from Kandahar province account for nearly 10 percent of all Afghan refugees 
registered in Pakistan. Considerable internal displacement of the population has 
also taken place toward Kandahar city, whose pre-war population of nearly 
200,000, Afghanistan's second largest urban population after Kabul, is thought 
to have doubled.'" 

II .2 .2 Origin of Refugees 

There is no correlation in Kandahar between percentage of refugees and damage 
done by the war to specific districts or sub-districts. In fact, "the rural exodus 
(from Afghanistan) is not directly proportionate to the intensity of combat.'^" 
Refugees from districts bordering Pakistan with marginal economic importance 
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and relatively little war damage such as Spin Boldak, Shorabak, Arghestan, and 
Maruf represent 44 percent of the total population outside the province while 
in districts with a rich resource base and considerable war damage such as Dand 
and Arghandab, the displacement rate is around 20 percent to 30 percent 
respectively (Refer to Table: II.2.1). The high rate of displacement in Panjwai 
is due to perceived danger from government military forces occupying the 
district centre of neighboring Maiwand. 

There are 33,061 registered refugees (UNHCR, July 1991) from Maruf in 
Pakistan or 60 percent of the district's population. There was little fighting in 
Maruf during the war and government troops left the district in 1988. Since 
then the political situation has essentially remained calm. No study of the 
rationale for population movement to Baluchistan has been done but a general 
trend was for families within an 80 (50 mile) kilometer belt of the Pakistan 
border to become refugees. The UNHCR survey prepared by the Data 
Collection for Afghan Repatriation (DCAR) Project, June 1990, states that 65 
percent of Afghan refugees in Pakistan originate from provinces close to the 
Pakistan border (pg. 6) and that they came either because 1) the entire 
population of a village was coerced to evacuate their homes by the threat of 
imminent military activity or 2) local conditions deteriorated to such an extent 
that the elders of a village determined flight to be necessary for the villagers 
survival. Entire villages, or the ethnically homogeneous sections of a given 
village, emigrated and, to the extent possible, settled together among refugee 
populations from the same region and tribal/ethnic group living in Pakistan (pg. 
1). 

In the early 1980s, refugees were required to join one of the political groups 
(See Annex: C for names of the groups) authenticated by the Pakistan 
Government in order to be eligible for rations. It is sometimes said that certain 
leaders encouraged movement from border areas to refugee camps to inflate 
their constituencies. 

Another reason for large numbers of refugees from border districts may be 
because Afghan refugees embody a "refugee warrior community" in which "the 
refugee population serves as a base for continuing armed conflict against those 
who drove them out. " No doubt some men came from the border areas to 
fight. Throughout the war and even after the Soviet withdrawal, refugee camps 
have been used for operations of political groups supporting mujahideen in 
Afghanistan. The families of many mujahideen commanders and fighters live 
in refugee camps. Common characteristics of refugee warrior communities are: 
"dependence upon external support in the from of weapons, food, and other 
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basic supplies; social restructuring away from traditional leaders in favor of 
active fighters within the community; and political radicalization. All of these 
traits make repatriation and reintegration of "refugee warriors" particularly 
difficult.^" 

Even before 1979 Maruf lacked attention and had a limited infrastructure. 
Labourers often went to work in the coal mines in Baluchistan. There were no 
thriving commercial centres. Maruf has a shortage of water and is sparsely 
populated with villages concentrated in isolated valleys near water sources. The 
major exports are almonds and raisins. Most of the population engages in 
subsistence farming or animal husbandry. "The only route network that existed 
before the war was a very low standard rural gravel road running from Qalat 
in Zabul province, through the districts of Shinkai, Atghar (sub-district), Maruf 
and Arghestan and finally joining the main Kandahar/Kabul highway. This 
route was a dry weather road with passage not possible in the winter season." 
(Salam Mission to Maruf, March 1990, pg. 12). During the war the condition 
of this road worsened through neglect. Major development activity cannot be 
undertaken unless the road from Arghestan to Maruf and onwards is upgraded 
into an all-weather rural road. 

The other districts, Spin Boldak, Arghestan and Shorabak, bordering Pakistan, 
resemble Maruf in that water is a scarce resource and agricultural possibilities 
are limited. Employment opportunities are minimal and social services (health) 
or educational facilities that function are of sub-standard quality. 

The Salam mission to Maruf in March 1990 found that 138 refugee families had 
returned to the villages visited by the mission. Villagers outlined reasons for 
the gradual return of refugees. They felt that returnees did not have the means 
to purchase the beams needed for reconstructing houses and that there were no 
employment opportunities (pg. 13). 70 percent of the returnee families had 
settled in the village of Abatu where there is a well managed clinic funded by 
the NGO, Mercy Crops International (MCI). The clinic was mentioned as a 
"pull" factor for returnees. 

Although Table II.2.1 shows that 34 percent of the refugees from the localities 
surveyed in Spin Boldak have returned less than one percent returned in 1990. 
(UNIDATA, August 1990). The figure is high because 300 families originally 
from Spin Boldak who had moved to Kandahar city returned to these localities 
during the war. 

After the government troops withdrew from Spin Boldak in 1989, refugees 
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could move freely across the border so men from camps in the Chaman area go 
to work their lands by day and return to the camps at night. Others from 
camps further away than Chaman stay in Spin Boldak and go to see their 
families on a weekly or monthly basis. Water pumps have been introduced 
from Pakistan and water-melon has become an important cash crop. 



Table: 11.2,1 Population movement in districts of Kandahar province 



JL/ldlllLld 


ropulation 
1 Q7Q 


XT I* 

No. of 
survcyeo 

villages 


To Pakistan 


Internally 
displaced 


Returns 
Pakistan 


Internal 
Re-settlement 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 
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Arghandab 


34,196 


16 


15,596 


45.6 


14,497 


42.4 


1,687 


10.8 


10,731 


74.0 


Daman 


5,072 


10 


2,184 


43.1 


847 


16.7 


630 


28.8 






unorak 


2,978 


8 


















JVllcli\J.CZ< 


IRQ 


0 


1,190 


37.3 


98 


3.1 


525 


44.1 


98 


100.0 


Maiwand 


7,973 


8 


413 


5.2 


623 


7.8 


14 


3.4 






Nesh 


1,377 


8 


















Panjwai 


42,044 


11 


24,388 


58.0 


2,303 


5.5 


4,438 


18.2 


3,157 


137.1 


Reg 


1,073 


4 


329 


30.7 














Shahwalikot 


13,712 


9 


560 


4.1 


12,187 


88.9 


301 


53.8 


11,277 


92.5 


Shegah 


1,831 


5 


1,120 


61.2 






483 


43.1 






Shorabak 


2,989 


8 


2,772 


92.7 














Spin Boldak 


20,925 


14 


15,554 


74.3 






5,334 


34.3 







Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 

In December 1990, UNIDATA/UNHCR conducted a trial survey of returnees 
to 5 villages in Spin Boldak. Three of these villages were localities already 
surveyed by UNIDATA. The questionnaire was of the 'checklist' variety. One 
enumerator asks questions in the form of a discussion while the other 
enumerator takes notes. Of the 20 families interviewed, 17 respondents were 
small farmers with an average holding size of 57 jeribs. 80 percent of these 
farmers had returned from Pakistan in 1989 or 1990 and only three families had 
been registered refugees. All of the returnees including those who were 
registered had worked while in Pakistan as daily labourers earning 30 to 40 
rupees a day. The average length of stay in Pakistan was 7.5 years. 14 of the 
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17 farmers were direct beneficiaries of assistance from Mercy Corps 
International (MCI) in the form of seed and fertilizer for their lands. Perhaps 
the provision of agricultural inputs from MCI acted as a 'pull' factor for these 
small landowners. Before the war, the farmers received agricultural inputs 
from the government and marketed their produce in Kandahar city. Today all 
marketing is done in Chaman, Pakistan. 

In a report 'Repatriation in 1989\ the UNHCR sub-office in Quetta noted that 
"it is evident that appreciable numbers of refugees from the camps in 
Baluchistan have repatriated. Most returns have gone to Kandahar. Many of 
these returnees were unregistered and for them life in Afghanistan, although 
harsh, would not be significantly tougher there than in Pakistan." 

UNIDATA reports on repatriation for 1990 also reflect that returnees to 
Arghestan were largely small landowners who had been unregistered refugees 
in Pakistan and who felt that the security situation in the camps was getting 
worse and that there were fewer economic possibilities in the camps whereas 
security was good in Arghestan. Generally these landowners had family 
members who had been returning to Arghestan on a seasonal basis since 1985 
to tend to the land.^ 

Both UNHCR and UNIDATA found small numbers of returnees to Arghandab, 
Panjwai and even Dand in 1990, but security is still a volatile issue in these 
districts so the rate of return is slower. In all districts the major problem facing 
returnees is the availability of cash to buy materials for reconstructing shelter 
whether of the domed roof or the flat roof variety requiring beams. In August 
1990, a simple wooden door made in Kandahar city cost 30,000 Afghanis in 
Arghandab. Masons were charging 5,000 Afghanis per day and the cost of 
1,000 mud bricks was 1,350 Afghanis (Ibid. pgs. 6-7). It is estimated that it 
takes a returned refugee two-three years to reconstruct the family home 
(UNIDATA, May 1991). 

The Social Services Unit of the UNHCR sub-office in Quetta published the 
results of a survey of 200 women from two refugee camps in Baluchistan (June 
1990) which was called " Survey on Females Preparing for Repatriation ." 50 
percent of the women surveyed said that 'they had influence on the families 
decision to return to Afghanistan' and 27 percent of the women were from 
Kandahar province. 

Surprisingly enough, over 90 percent of the women surveyed were not 
preparing to return to Afghanistan for the following reasons in order of priority: 
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1 . No security in Afghanistan. 

2. Expectations of the lack of food, water and shelter in Afghanistan. 

3. No hospitals. 

4. No educational facilities. 

Life for rural Afghan refugee women is sometimes easier in the camps. 
Women interviewed in this survey often mentioned that in the camps they have 
more time to visit friends and relatives because they don't have to look after the 
animals. Also they said that they have more freedom of movement because the 
men are usually away fighting. 

Reasons for returning to Afghanistan could be subjective and rest on individual 
short term expectations, but security seems to be a key issue. Effective 
resettlement will, nevertheless, definitely be guided by real economic and 
financial advantages because the religious and social/tribal structure of 
communities in Pakistan with whom the Afghans sought refuge, have minimized 
the "push" impact that could have induced refugees to return home. 

Voices of Women Refugees 



"In Afghanistan my children died. Here we have a BHU (Basic Health 
Unit) and vaccination. " 

"Our children's future depends on good schooling and education. " 

"In Afghanistan there are no possibilities for poor people." 

"Before the war we had nothing in Afghanistan. Now it will be worse." 

"If there is peace, we will go back, but how can we believe that there 
will be peace?" 



UNHCR, Social Services Repatriation Survey, June 1990. 
II. 3 Effects of War on Population 

Table II. 3.1 summarizes the number of persons killed or disabled in districts 
surveyed at the locality level. 1990 population figures used in the table are 
from UNIDATA sources and represent the locality level population. The 
heaviest fighting in Kandahar took place in Dand district where at least 10,000 
people lost their lives (district level) but Dand is not included in the table 
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because it was surveyed at the district level with UNIDATA's first 
questionnaire. (Arghestan and Maruf were also surveyed at the district level). 

The UNIDATA enumerators collected information about disabled persons 
"currently residing" in the localities surveyed. Because Kandahar is close to 
Pakistan, mine injury cases or other war injuries resulting in loss of limb are 
referred to Pakistan for treatment. Both the ICRC (International Committee for 
the Red Cross) hospital in Quetta and the Saudi Red Crescent hospital in New 
Saranan are well equipped to deal with these cases. Artificial limbs are 
produced and fitted in Baluchistan at Handicap International and ICRC patients 
are fitted in Peshawar. In many instances those who have lost limbs do not 
return to the province because they enter rehabilitation programmes and until 
the end of 1990, the AIG provided a monthly stipend to disabled mujahideen 
through their offices in Quetta. 



Table: II.3.1 Effects of War on Population 



Districts 


Pop. 
1990 


Number 
Killed 


% 
Killed 


Number 
Disabled 


% 

Disabled 


Arghandab 


24,038 


754 


3.1 


123 


0.5 


Daman 


5,313 


172 


3.2 


15 


0.3 


Ghorak 


3,634 


50 


1.4 


17 


0.5 


Khakrez 


3,225 


34 


1.1 


11 


0.3 


Maiwand 


8,785 


137 


1.6 


25 


0.3 


Nesh 


1,680 


14 


0.8 


8 


0.5 


Panjwai 


32,389 


1,072 


3.3 


124 


0.4 


Reg 


1,085 


7 


0.6 






Shahwalikot 


15,556 


262 


1.7 


33 


0.2 


Shegah 


1,595 


34 


2.1 


3 


0.2 


Shorabak 


875 


31 


3.5 


2 


0.2 


Spin Boldak 


15,232 


481 


3.2 


31 


0.2 


Total 


113,407 


3,048 


2.7 


392 


0.3 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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While tabulating the UNIDATA questionnaires on disability, it became evident 
that enumerators asked questions about disabilities resulting from mines or war 
shelling. Other disabilities such as hearing, blindness and mental or 
psychological disabilities tended to be ignored perhaps for cultural reasons or 
because loss of limb was most easily acknowledged by respondents. Only three 
of the six enumerators who worked in Kandahar recorded disabilities other than 
those caused by mines or shelling. These enumerators listed persons deformed 
from birth or by polio. One enumerator who surveyed Maruf district at the 
district level found 90 men and 15 women who suffered from hearing 
disabilities. He said that people reported hearing loss due to the noise of 
bombardment, shelling and rocketing. Indeed loss of hearing as a result of 
combat is often highlighted in conversation with commanders and mujahideen. 
It is also suspected that significant numbers of men and women suffered 
psychological problems because of the war. A clinic in Ghorak sub-district 
reported a lack of psychological medicines as an operational constraint (See 
Chapter: VII). 

UNIDATA staff gathered data on numbers of widows living in localities 
surveyed. Although "in traditional Afghan society, widows and orphans, as 
well as the mentally or physically disabled, are taken care of by their kinship 
group, as a result of the war, this network has in many cases been destroyed 
or rendered unable to provide for destitute women.^®" 

4,899 widows and 22,828 orphans were identified in the 15 districts or sub- 
districts of Kandahar. The 1990 UN Maruf Mission report states that, "In the 
relaxed village atmosphere of Maruf, women, especially widows, often came 
out of their compounds to meet the female member of the mission. Some of the 
widows complained about not having enough to properly feed and cloth their 
children. Most of them were assisting with agricultural work on family lands 
particularly in food processing or raisin production. Some widows were 
providing child care, looking after babies and young children." (pg. 19). 

There are many widows in the refugee camps in Baluchistan, but no information 
on numbers is available. Nancy Hatch Dupree has noted that "tentative 
discussions have only just begun to identify some of the social problems which 
will accompany the economic responsibilities of caring for so many unattached 
women with their numerous children. ^^" 

It is important that planning for resettlement and development gives careful 
attention to this often 'invisible' vulnerable group. 
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II.4 



Location of Mines 



Information on the location and types of mines to be found in all localities 
surveyed by UNIDATA in Kandahar is included in Annex D. 

Through the UNOCA (United Nations Office of the Coordinator for 
Afghanistan) Demining Programme, SWAAD (South West Afghanistan Agency 
for Demining), an NGO for mine clearance, was established in Quetta in 1990. 
SWAAD currently has 12 demining teams composed of 27 men each, working 
in Kandahar. Mine clearance is underway in Arghestan, Spin Boldak and 
Shorabak. Demining was done in Dand, Arghandab, Maiwand and Panjwai 
districts before the rains and flooding and security problems caused operations 
to stop in the spring of 1991 (SWAAD Progress Reports). 

UNOCA also assisted in setting up and funding a mine awareness training 
programme for refugees which expanded to include work in Afghanistan. The 
NGO is called Organization for Mine Awareness (OMA). OMA has trained 
over 16,000 Afghans in mine awareness in Spin Boldak, Arghandab and 
Arghestan districts. Although OMA has a successful women's training 
department teaching mine awareness to women in refugee camps and in Quetta 
city, Afghan women trainers cannot travel to Afghanistan so in Afghanistan the 
men teach mine awareness to old women and young girl children (OMA 
Information Centre, Quetta). 



Food shortages are rare in Kandahar province and occur only when the main 
supply routes are closed due to fighting or in the winter and spring when rain 
and snow make some roads impassable and trucks or others vehicles cannot 
cross the rivers. Otherwise a smooth and competitive market seems to operate 
between Kandahar and towns in Pakistan or between Kandahar and Kabul and 
Kandahar and Herat. 

The primary imports to the province consist of wheat (wheat flour), rice, 
edible oil, black tea, green tea, sugar and salt. These items are usually supplied 
through traders from Pakistan although occasionally sugar or wheat (at a 
subsidized price) and other items are marketed in Panjwai Bazaar and other 
local bazaars from Kandahar city. 



III. 



FOOD SUPPLY 



IIl.l 



Food Supply Situation 
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two hours. The tarmac road is still in fairly good condition except for sections 
that were washed away in the 1991 spring floods and a damaged bridge across 
the Arghestan river that is out of use. Part of the road is controlled by the 
government so most traffic from Spin Boldak to Kandahar city and beyond is 
routed along dusty trails crossing Arghestan, Daman and a part of Shahwalikot 
district. Travelling time to Kandahar city on these trails is about 10 hours. 
The Arghestan and Tarnak rivers intercept this route so whenever the rivers are 
high traffic is completely stopped because there are no bridges and crossing 
rivers is treacherous. 

There is also a concrete highway constructed with Soviet assistance leading 
from Kandahar city to Herat province which is in fair condition and used for 
commercial and passenger traffic although again, sections of the road are 
controlled by the mujahideen and sections by the government. 

The area of Kandahar province is 49,371 square kilometers and the altitude 
ranges from a low of 900 meters in the desert of Reg to a high of 1 ,750 meters 
in the mountains of Maruf district. 

Administratively, Kandahar is divided into 12 districts (Wolos walls) and 3 sub- 
districts (Alakadaris) with Kandahar city being the provincial capital as depicted 
in Table: 1. 1.1. 

The dominant ethnic groups are Durrani Pushtuns from the Populzai, Barakzai, 
Allokazai, Achakzai, Noorzai, Mohammadzai, and Alizai tribes. The spoken 
language is Pushtu although many people who live in and around Kandahar city 
can also converse in Dari. Most of the population (97 percent) are Sunni 
muslims although there is a Shi 'a (Jaffery sect) community near Kandahar city 
and also one in the district of Khakrez who speak Dari. 

There are minorities from tribes such as the Hotak, Tajik, Kakar, Baber, 
Bareich, Tokhi, Baloch, Ishaqzai and Sayyeds. There is a Hindu business 
community in Kandahar city and even a Hindu temple in the city suburbs that 
is currently being used by a Hezbi (Hekmateyar) commander as a base. 
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Once a month trucks from Spin Boldak deliver fuel, clothes and plastic products 
purchased in Pakistan to Khawajamulk in Arghandab and to Panjwai Bazaar. 
Construction materials and agricultural inputs are also transported from Pakistan 
to these markets (UNIDATA/UNHCR Survey, December 1990). Panjwai 
Bazaar receives fuel, fertilizers and plastic products from Kandahar City as well 
as supplies from Pakistan. 

Khawajamulk is about 200 Kilometers from Spin Boldak which is not a great 
distance but because the roads are simply dusty tracks through rough terrain, 
the journey takes 10 hours in a Toyota Landcruiser (UN Monitoring Report, 
April 1991) and perhaps double that amount of time in a 10 ton truck. 
UNIDATA/UNHCR estimated that 52 trucks with tonnage capacity varying 
from 4 to 20 metric tons and an average load size of 13 metric tons go from 
Spin Boldak to Kandahar on a weekly basis and at least six of these trucks are 
destined for Khawajamulk. Tractor trailers with a 3 ton capacity also move to 
Kandahar every week from the Pakistan border loaded with commodities. 

Khawajamulk is a large bazaar straddling two sides of the Zahir Shah canal that 
flows through the centre of town. Khawajamulk services not only the 
population of Arghandab, but also merchants from Shahwalikot, Daman, 
Khakrez, Ghorak and Nesh. Shopkeepers in Khawajamulk sell basic food 
staples, clothing, shoes, kitchen utensils, farm machinery, vehicle spare parts 
and construction materials. There is a bakery that sells cakes and other sweets 
and it is possible to get iced soft drinks such as coke, fanta, sprite and simba 
(mango drink) for approximately 7 rupees a bottle which is just 3 rupees more 
than the price of bottled drinks in Chaman, Pakistan. (Salam Mission Report, 
July 1990). 

Panjwai Bazaar is approximately 40 kilometers from Khawajamulk in the centre 
of Panjwai district. It is a large, busy bazaar that serves the people of Panjwai 
and Maiwand. It is only about 20 kilometers from Kandahar city so there is a 
greater exchange between merchants in the city and in Panjwai Bazaar than with 
Khawajamulk. Trucks loaded with commodities go directly from Spin Boldak 
to Panjwai Bazaar on a weekly and monthly basis. 

Although wheat is imported, Kandahar is not a wheat deficient province (Salam 
Mission Report, July 1989). Since 1989, farmers have been producing a 
surplus of wheat which is often sold to the government in Kandahar city. 
Exports from Kandahar include fresh fruits, raisins, dried apricots, almonds and 
white and black cumin. The raisins exported from Kandahar are of a very high 
quality and are traditionally not dried in the sun which darkens the color of the 
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raisin, but are dried in drying rooms called Kishmishkanas so the raisins remain 
a deep golden color and are much prized in Asian markets. Raisins from 
Afghanistan are however no longer exported at a competitive level in the world 
market. Kishmishkhanas were deliberately destroyed in the war because 
mujahideen could hide in them and fire out of the holes made for air drying. 
MCI (Mercy Corps International) has a project with World Food Programme 
(WFP) to reconstruct Kishmishkhanas in Kandahar. MCI has also recently 
introduced sulfur drying of apricots which could extend the international market 
for Kandahari apricots. 

As shown in Table III. 1 , the UNIDATA locality survey consistently suggested 
a shortage of food items, normally supplied by traders from Pakistan, in some 
districts. It is not clear from the survey whether supplies of these consumables 
were available but beyond the purchasing power of most villagers or if those 
responding orally to questions might have had some expectations of receiving 
additional supplies through UNIDATA. Generally all the items listed as being 
in short supply are available in Kandahar. The diets of most people are 
incredibly healthy often including meat, bread, vegetables and fruit (Table: 
1.2.1 pg. 7) and there is not a need for average farmers to depend on processed 
food, but tea is culturally an important part of daily life and every household 
must have a stock of tea and sugar. An average farm compound in Daman for 
example is quite self-sufficient. The women make yoghurt and butter in the 
spring and summer. The whey is dried as a sort of cheese (kroot) and used in 
the winter. The women also dry animal fat and meat (landi) for use in the 
winter and they make a homemade variety of oil from animal fat. Each 
compound has chickens so eggs are plentiful in most villages. Geese and ducks 
are also common. The women make vinegar from pomegranates or grapes and 
they dry a special variety of small plums to put in meat dishes. In April they 
gather wild mint and summer savory which grows in abundance and dry it to 
add to yoghurt and other dishes. (UN Monitoring Mission, April 1991). 

Corn was considered to be in short supply in many districts because the survey 
was administered just before the harvest. Rice is a special food because 'nan' 
or flat unleavened wheat bread is the staple in Kandahar. Honey is not 
imported and it could be that local production decreased with the war. Also 
beef is seldom seen in markets although it may have been eaten by more 
families before the war. Finally, food shortages were not recorded in Panjwai 
district where a major market is located. 
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Table: III.l Food Items in Short Supply 



District 


Food Items 


Arghandab 


Rice, beef, honey 


Arghestan 


Rice, beef 


Daman 


Rice, beef 


Dand 


Rice, sugar, tea, corn 


Ghorak 


Wheat flour, wheat, rice, corn 


Khakrez 


Edible oil, rice, sugar, wheat, wheat flour, honey 


Maiwand 


Rice, beef 


iVIdrUi 


W/ MOO^" rl /^n -t* ^T/Vl^ll" ft/^^ /^il Oilier*-** ^r^'^"** X^Aj^-f" 

wneai iiour, wneai, rice, CQiDie on, sugar, corn. Deer 




nuiuie oil, rice, tea, saii, sugar, wneai, wneai iiour, 
beef, corn 


Reg 


Wheat flour, wheat, rice, corn, edible oil, tea, sugar, 
salt 


Shahwalikot 


Wheat flour, wheat, rice, edible oil, sugar, tea, beef 


Shegah 


Rice, sugar, tea, salt 


Shorabak 


Wheat flour, wheat, rice, corn, edible oil, tea, sugar, 
beef, salt 


Spin Boldak 


Edible oil, salt, sugar, tea, corn, beef 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
III. 2 Prices of Food Items 



Prices are subject to frequent fluctuation in Kandahar. Price trends are difficult 
to establish in an economy where supply routes are often interrupted by local 
fighting and quantities of supplies are not predetermined. 
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Table: III.2 Retail prices in Kandahar, 1990 (July-September) 



Districts 

Arghandab 
Arghestan 
Daman 
Dand 
Ghorak 
Khakrez 
Maiwand 
Maruf 
Nesh 
Panjwai 
Reg 

Shahwalikot 
Shegah 

Shorabak 
Spin Boldak 







Rice 


Rice 








Long 


Short 




Barley 


Wheat 


Grain 


Grain 


Maize 


(Kg) 


(Kg) 


(Kg) 


(Kg) 


(Kg) 



67 



93 



78 



44 

78 



89 
71 
96 



100 



333 


167 


400 1 


267 


333 


178 


311 1 


178 


400 1 


222 


333 1 


156 


340 I 


189 




156 


333 1 


222 


356 


256 


389 





67 
82 



333 



167 
178 



56 



56 
78 



Beans 
(Kg) 



578 



600 



300 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 

In addition to supplies delivered by traders, the AIG in 1990 furnished shuras in 
districts of Kandahar with food commodities. For example in April 1990 the AIG 
planned that AIG shuras in Spin Boldak, Arghandab, Dand, Panjwai and Maiwand 
would be allocated 866 metric tons of wheat, 33.6 metric tons of edible oil 12 metric 
tons of sugar and 3.5 metric tons of tea among other items. (AIG Logistics 

TrlonA S""'^"^' ^"'"^ ^^^^ t« shuras were discontinued 

m late 1990 because of suspected corruption in the AIG Food Committee. Political 

major commanders in Kandahar for their 
mujahideen. Many NGO projects include a food for work component which could 
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have an effect on wheat supplies and prices in given districts. Also, by the end of 
October 1990, WFP had put approximately 1,228 metric tons of wheat into projects 
in Arghestan and Arghandab through the Kandahar SMU (Salam Mobile Unit). (WFP 
Monthly Progress Report/Quetta, October 1990, pg. 3). 

An actual trend analysis of prices in Kandahar would require much more detailed 
information on supply, distribution and market distortion due to war. Prices collected 
in the UNIDATA locality survey, done on a one time basis, are presented in Table 
IIL2. The primary markets, as noted earlier, are in Spin Boldak, Khawajamulk 
(Arghandab) and Panjwai. Supplementary markets exist in the other districts. The 
presence of supplementary markets which do not normally get a direct supply of 
commodities may result in higher commodity prices in primary markets at the time 
of supply because buyers for supplementary markets have the incentive to invest in 
futures markets knowing that supplies will not be constant. 

According to Table III. 2, food prices are slightly higher in the sub-district of Nesh 
than other areas of Kandahar. Nesh is the most difficult place to get to in terms of 
transport and most removed from the supply routes. 

Although transport links from Spin Boldak to Maruf district are also poor, Maruf 
borders Pakistan and food commodities are transported directly from Badini in 
Pakistan to Maruf so prices are not as high as might be expected. Prices escalate in 
Maruf in the winter season when roads are closed. Prices in Ghorak and Khakrez 
might be expected to be higher too because of difficulties with transportation. 

Salt is a curious item in Kandahar. It is scarce, not generally served with meals and 
only used very sparingly. Table III. 2 indicates that salt is cheapest in Reg although 
salt was listed as being in short supply for Reg (Table: III.l). 

In any case, the price of salt in Quetta (Pakistan) at the time of this survey was 25 
Afganis or one rupee per kilo. The average price of salt in Kandahar was 75 Afganis 
per kilo which gives a percentage difference of 33 percent between the two markets. 
The average percentage difference in a comparison of prices in Kandahar and Quetta 
at this time was about 18 percent (UNIDATA Retail Price Comparison 
Quetta/Kandahar, October, 1990). 
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Table: III.2 Retail prices in Kandahar, 1990 (July-September) 



lyibiricis 


Peas 


Potatoes 
(Kg) 


Onions 
(Kg) 


Mutton 
(Kg) 


Edible oil 
(Kg) 


Argnanaab 


389 


67 


89 


1,000 


490 


Argnestan 




84 


67 


1,550 


622 


uaman 


AAA 

444 


111 
111 


"1 '1 -1 

111 


1,000 


540 


Dana 


500 


89 


■4 4 -4 

111 


1,200 


900 


LrnoraJc 


540 


100 


89 


1,110 


600 


Knakrez 




-4 -1 -4 

111 


67 


1,110 


600 


Maiwana 


CI 1 

511 


116 


107 


1,000 


540 


Mami 




89 




933 


540 


JNesn 


178 


89 


89 


1,110 


600 


ranjwai 




133 


111 


889 


622 


Reg 




160 


156 


1,330 




Shahwalikot 


300 


96 




1 178 


71 1 


Shegah 








1,222 


600 


Shorabak 


288 


144 


120 


1,330 


528 


Spin Boldak 


356 


89 


133 


1,000 


540 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



Table III. 3 shows the average price and price range of food items in Kandahar 
compiled from the UNIDATA price survey. There is not an unusual variation 
in prices of staples like wheat and rice across Kandahar. The price of mutton, 
the preferred meat, also does not differ greatly between districts. Mutton is 
cheap in Panjwai because sheep are sold in the market, especially by nomads, 
and mutton is cheap in Maruf where more sheep and goats are raised than in 
some other districts. Edible oil and sugar are most expensive in Dand but these 
prices may reflect that the survey was administered in villages near Kandahar 
city that have a lower civilian population and a higher ratio of mujahideen 
fighting against nearby government posts. Mujahideen usually get food supplies 
from major commanders or political groups. 
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Table: III.2 Retail prices in Kandahar, 1990 (July-September) 



Ulstncts 


Chicken 

(Per 
cniCKen) 


Salt 
(Kg) 


Sugar 

/XT' 

(Kg) 


Tea 
Green 

/XT' \ 

(Kg) 


Tea 
Black 
(Kg) 


Arghandab 


■i /A 
1,500 


67 


356 


2,133 


2,133 


Arghestan 


1,800 


89 


356 


2,053 


2,111 


Daman 


2,000 


67 


322 


2,111 


2,000 


Dand 


2,000 


65 


450 


1,980 


1,900 


Ghorak 


1,200 


89 


400 


2,430 


2,250 


Khakrez 


2,800 


89 


^ ^ ^ 

356 


2,500 


2,300 


Maiwand 


2,200 


69 


331 


2,177 


2,000 


Marui 


750 


67 


322 


1,900 


1,889 


^ T 1 

Nesh 


1,500 


89 


444 


2,700 


2,700 


Panjwai 


3,000 


65 


356 


2,111 


1,778 


Reg 


1,500 


44 


396 


3,156 


3,156 


OilciliWcillKUl 






JO / 






Shegah 


2,000 




378 


1,822 


1,756 


Shorabak 


1,500 


89 


333 


2,400 


2,400 


Spin Boldak 


2,000 


58 


338 




1,777 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



It is possible that shopkeepers near the city sell supplies of edible oil and sugar 
at a higher price to merchants in the city. Otherwise the price of sugar does not 
vary much in the province. The sub-district of Reg is somewhat of an anomaly 
in that it is a virtual desert with a population of only about 1,000 people so this 
may explain the very high price of tea in comparison to other districts. In 
Panjwai, chickens are plentiful in villages but are kept for eggs and therefore 
not much marketed. 

Prices of essential items increased dramatically in early 1991 because of the 
heavy rains and flooding beginning in February. Main supply routes were 
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closed for nearly three months or until the end April. Many shops in Panjwai 
Bazaar were destroyed by the rains. 

Table: III.3 Average Price and Price Range for Food Items 



rooQ Item 


Average Price 

(^AlS./Kg.J 


Price Range 
( Ars . /Kg . ) 


Barley 


79 


44 - 111 


Chicken 


1,850 


750 - 3,000 


Edible Oil 


602 


490 - 900 


Maize 


68 


44 - 84 


Mutton 


1,131 


889 - 1,550 


Potato 


106 


67 - 160 


Rice Short Grain 


204 


156 - 322 


Kice i-rOng Urram 




J 1 1 - 41HJ 


Salt 


75 


44 - 96 


Sugar 


367 


322 - 450 


Tea Black 


2,140 


1,756 - 3,156 


Tea Green 


2,234 


1,777 - 3,156 


Wheat 


94 


67 - 111 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



Table III. 4 compares prices for selected food items from 1989 through 1991. 
Prices for July 1989 are taken from a Salam Mission report of the same month 
and it is not known how or in which districts these prices were collected. 
UNHCR has a price report published in January 1990 which gives prices for 
1989 in Afghanistan compiled from many different sources (UNHCR Price 
Report, 1990) and these prices do differ slightly from the Salam Mission report 
used in the table. The prices for 1990 and 1991 are from UNIDATA. 

Since most of the food items listed in the table are transported from Pakistan 
to Kandahar, it should be noted that the exchange rate has changed over the 
years. In 1989, the rate for one rupee ranged from 12-17 Afghanis, in 1990 
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the rate went to 23 - 26 Afghanis for a rupee and in 1991 the rate is 33 - 36 
Afghanis to the rupee at the Chaman/Spin Boldak border. The Afghan 
government printed new money in 1990 and in Pakistan a change in government 
in November 1990 introduced economic policies that increased inflation of basic 
commodities. The official inflation rate for the second quarter of 1991 was 12- 
13 percent (Pakistan and Gulf Economist, June 1991, pg. 14) in Pakistan, but 
market prices for some items rose by as much as 40 percent. 



Table: III.4 Prices in Kandahar (Afs./Kg.) 



Commodities 


July 
1989 


Nov. 
1990 


May 
1991 


Incre- 

Illcnial 

Ratio 
90/89 


Incre- 
menial 
Ratio 
91/90 


Corn/Maize 


133 


89 


102 


66.9 


114.6 


Edible Oil 


401 


645 


995 


160.8 


154.3 


Potato 


61 


115 


310 


188.5 


269.6 


Rice Short Grain 


93 


241 


464 


259.1 


192.5 


Rice Long Grain 


189 


364 


680 


192.6 


186.8 


Sugar 


217 


362 


490 


166.8 


135.4 


Tea Black 


1,237 


2,051 


2,452 


165.8 


119.6 


Tea Green 


1,227 


1,929 


2,422 


157.2 


125.6 


Wheat 


57 


96 


161 


168.4 


167.7 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



Table III.4 indicates that between July 89 and November 1990, a period of 15 
months, prices increased by an average of 56 percent excluding corn or maize. 
The price listings for corn in May 1989 in the UNHCR Price Report are 54 
Afghanis per kilo in Panjwai, Dand and Mai wand and 75 Afghanis per kilo in 
Maruf. The Salam Mission report for July 1989 lists the price of corn as 133 
Afghanis per kilo, but does not give where this price was recorded in 
Kandahar. 
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Table: III.5 



Animal Prices (in 1,000 Afs.) 



Districts 


Cows 


Goats 


ShecD 


/VrgJlanuaD 


IJ\J 


1 < 


9S 
z^ 


/\rgiiesian 


1 


90 


l'^ 


uaman 






9S 
z»^ 




80 


1 8 

1 o 


9S 


onordK 


100 


1 K 


40 


JVIldlvI CZ 


900 


1 s 


'^O 


ividiwdnu 


1 QO 




94 

Z*T 


ividrui 


190 


1 ^ 


90 

ZV/ 


rNcsn 


1 ^0 


19 


9S 

ZJ 


r dnjwdi 


180 


90 


'^O 


iveg 




9S 
z«^ 




Shahwalikot 


350 


16 


35 


Shegah 


150 


15 


20 


Shorabak 


408 


14 


29 


Spin Boldak 


100 


20 


30 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



Other prices from the Salam Mission report are more consistent with prices for 
1989 gathered by UNHCR. Between November 1990 and May 1991 which is 
just six months, prices increased again by an average of 65 percent. This 
sudden rise in prices in the beginning of 1991 is no doubt related, as stated 
above, to the closure of supply routes, inflation in Pakistan and sharp increases 
in fuel prices brought about by the Gulf war (See Chapter: VI for fuel prices). 
The security situation in Kandahar remained calm for most of the period from 
July 1989 to April 1991. Fighting began again in mid-May 1991 and supply 
routes were bombed (UNIDATA Prices for May 1991 were collected before the 
bombing). 

Finally, UNIDATA enumerators collected the price of animals in Kandahar 
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Table: I.l.l Administrative Divisions and Physical Characteristics 



Districts 


Administrative 
Status 


Area 
Sn Km 


Altitude 


/\rgilanuaD 


w oloswaii 


JOO.OU 


1 AAA 

1,000 


/\rgiiesian 


ti 


4,iUo.3U 


1 O AA 

1,300 


JLyalilall 


It 


1 CA 


1 A>1 A 

1,040 




II 


CO 1 OA 


1 AAA 

1,000 


VJliOiaK 


AiaKaaari 


1 ^ i ^ CA 

1, 017.50 


1,175 


jvaiiQEiiEr L^iiy 


rrov. Capital 


O O OA 

38.80 


i AAA 

1,000 


^XldKlcZ 


w oloswaii 


1 1 on 1 A 
1,129.10 


1,625 


IVldlWallCl 


II 


1A /lOyI TA 

10,424.70 


942 


ividrui 


It 


O 0>1 C OA 

3,245.30 


1 rrcA 

1,750 




AiaKaaari 


1 n A A f\C\ 

1,744.00 


1 ^AA 

1,500 


i^allJWal 


w oloswaii 


O AOr\ OA 

3,989.30 


A^A 

950 


Keg 


AiaKaaari 


C 1 O /I OA 

5,134.80 


AAA 

900 


Shahwalikot 


Woloswali 


2,931.30 


1 100 


Shegah 


It 


2,961.50 


950 


Shorabak 


It 


4,964.40 


1 ,075 


Spin Boldak 


It 


4,391.20 


1,210 



Source: USAID, 22 February, 1990. 



1.2 Economic Infrastructure 

The economy of Kandahar depends upon agriculture with animal husbandry and 
commercial business playing a secondary role. The geographical location of 
Kandahar and the presence of important transportation links such as the 
Kandahar/Kabul, Kandahar/Herat and Kandahar/Spin Boldak highways are basic 
factors contributing to the development of this province in addition to HAVA 
which provided a sophisticated irrigation system. 
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(See Table: III.5). The price of cows is very high in Shorabak and Shahwalikot 
where there is limited grazing and the population is generally very poor. 

The average price of a sheep was 27,000 Afghanis in 1990, but a UN 
monitoring team also paid 27,000 for a sheep in Arghandab in April 1991. 
Grazing for animals was excellent in Kandahar in the spring of 1991 because 
of all the heavy rain in the winter. 

As the table shows, the average price of goats was 16,000 Afghanis, but as 
high as 25,000 Afghanis in the deserty sub-district of Reg. 



IV. Agriculture 

IV.l Physical Resources 

The agricultural belt of Kandahar follows a triangular road stretching in a single 
line from Maiwand district through Panjwai to Dand district. From Dand this 
single road communication breaks in two and goes south to Spin Boldak and 
also from Dand directly to Kandahar city, the capital of the province. 

Kandahar is located in the south-west agricultural zone. The total agricultural 
land under cultivation is estimated to be 787 thousand jeribs (1 jerib = 0.2 
hectare) or around 158 thousand hectares. Of this close to 590 thousand jeribs, 
118 thousand hectares or almost 75 percent of all cultivated land is dependent 
on irrigation, the average annual rainfall being 50 - 150mm. Canals are the 
main source of irrigation followed by karezes, springs and wells in that order. 
Canals were supplying irrigated water for 81.5 percent of the total irrigated 
land in Kandahar*^ 

Area under wheat cultivation in 1983 - 84 was estimated to be 78,000 hectares 
and yield was recorded at 1.82 MT/hectare (UNOCA, 1988). 

Before the war, a skilled and experienced manpower and an efficient local 
management system existed for the cleaning of karezes and the maintenance of 
canals. With labour shortages, the task now has become very commercialized. 
The cost of cleaning Im length of a canal with Im x 2m width and depth is 
estimated at 800 Afghanis per meter and for rehabilitation of a karez 1 meter 
long it is 1,500 Afghanis per meter (UNDP/Quetta, 1990). 

A Salam Mission to Kandahar noted that "the soils of most areas visited have 
good crop growth potential. They are mostly brownish and range from sandy 
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to silty loams or silty clay loams. Depth ranges from shallow to deep. 
Although some salt efflorescence was observed along river areas, salinity does 
not appear to be a serious problem in crop production" (Salam Mission to 
Kandahar, July 1989. pg. 10). 

As already cited, the most important fruit produce includes grapes, 
pomegranates, apricots, apples, figs, peaches, pears, melons, mulberries, 
almonds, and plums. Fruit crops for export are grapes, pomegranates and 
apricots. Arghandab, Dand, Panjwai and Mai wand districts produce high 
quality grapes, pomegranates and apricots which have good market value inside 
and outside the country. Maruf produces good quality almonds for markets in 
Pakistan. Other districts like Shahwalikot, Khakrez and Arghestan also produce 
fruit but not in as large quantities as Arghandab, Dand and Panjwai. 

Forage crops of alfalfa and clover and industrial crops such as cotton, 
sunflower, sesame, olives, cumin and groundnuts are grown. Vegetables like 
tomatoes, onions, okra, eggplant and cucumber are also cultivated in different 
parts of the province. Arghandab, Dand and Panjwai produce vegetables for 
local consumption and for Kandahar city. 

Wheat, barley and maize are the cereal crops produced throughout the 
province. Irrigated wheat cultivation is most common and a small portion of 
wheat is rainfed. Several new varieties of wheat for high and low elevation 
from FAO (the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization) have been 
introduced through different NGOs. 

Planting time for wheat is from October to December and harvesting occurs 
from May to July. Tilling time for corn is from April to May, planting is in 
June and July and harvesting is done in October. 

IV,2 Land Tenure and Land Use 

In the 1989 Swedish Committee Agricultural survey of Kandahar, owner 
occupiers of land comprised 92 percent of the sample. Another 5 percent were 
sharecroppers, 2 percent were tenants and 1 percent were caretakers (SCA, 
1990, Table: 64 [No page number]). For owner occupiers, the average farm 
size being cultivated was 23.6 jeribs (Table: 65a). If land not being cultivated 
was to be factored, then the average farm size for owner occupiers would 
increase to 68.3 jeribs (Table: 65b). This implies that more than 65 percent of 
farm land was not being cultivated by owner occupiers. 
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The average size of irrigated farms under cultivation by owner occupiers was 
23.2 jeribs. Farmers in this group made up 85 percent of the sample. Another 
7 percent of farmers, also owner occupiers, owned an average of 16.7 jeribs of 
cultivated irrigated land and 12.1 jeribs of rain-fed land (Table: 66). For 
irrigated cultivated land, farm size ranges were from 1-10 jeribs for 24 percent 
of farmers, 11-20 jeribs for 35 percent, 21-30 jeribs for 17 percent, 31-40 
jeribs for 1 1 percent and 41 or more jeribs for the rest or 12 percent of the 
farmers (Table: 74). Farm size ranges for cultivated and non-cultivated land 
together followed more or less the same distribution (See Table: 75). 

Farmers in Kandahar can be divided into three categories namely; Bazargar, 
Kashtagar and Ijaradar. 

Bazargar are farm labourers who cultivate the land of a landlord and get a share 
of the production at harvest time. 

In areas south of the Tarnak river, like Panjdah and Chardah villages in Dand 
district, the landowners provide seeds and fertilizer and the Bazargar are 
responsible for cultivating the land and cleaning the irrigation system. At 
harvest the Bazargar gets 1/3 of the production. 

Before the war, in Mahalajat, Karz, Bala Karz and other productive villages of 
Dand district (north of the Tarnak river), the Bazargar got 1/5 of the 
production. Seeds and fertilizer are provided by the landowner. The farmers 
get additional benefit by growing forage and, in the case of orchards, from 
cutting dead wood. 

In other productive districts like Panjwai, Arghandab, Miawand and 
Shahwalikot, seed, fertilizer and tractors or bullocks are provided by the 
landowner and 1/5 of the produce goes to the Bazargar. 

For those landlords living abroad who cannot supervise their land, the rule is 
different. These landlords pay the cost of seeds, fertilizer and tractors to the 
farmer and 50 percent of the production is given to the farmer. 

Throughout Kandahar the practice for a Kashtagar who is not the landowner, 
is to provide seeds, fertilizer, tractors or bullocks and to do the cultivation work 
himself or hire Bazargar. 50 percent of the production goes to the Kashtagar 
and 50 percent to the owner of the land. 

An Ijaradar is a farmer or a businessman who rents the land or orchard of a 
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landowner at the beginning of the growing season. The amount to be paid by 
an Ijaradar to a landowner depends upon the agreement between them. After 
mutual agreement any decrease or increase in production will not affect the 
amount paid. Cost of cultivation work is met by the Ijaradar (UNIDATA, 
1991). 

Information on land use in Kandahar is compiled from Kandahar and South- 
Central Afghanistan by Adamec. The UNIDATA questionnaires could not be 
used because they were designed to be administered at the district rather than 
the locality level and there were problems in tabulation. 

Of the total cultivable land in the province, 30.8 percent is said to be under 
cultivation with 8.5 percent lying fallow. 

Pastures account for the majority (59.6 percent) of cultivable land, while the 
rest of the land or 1.1 percent is taken up by forests. In Table IV. 1 land use 
in given for all districts in Kandahar except Reg (sub-district) which is a desert. 
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Table: IV.l Land Use (Area in jeribs) 



Districts 


Fallow 
Land 


Under 
Cultivation 

V»<' WX vX T UWXV/XX 




PjiQfiirpc 

X dolUlCo 


1 Uldl 


Ar^handah 


10 000 


40 1 10 






jy,iiu 


Ar^hestan 


10 580 


77 "^40 


in nnn 


lAl 01 n 




Caoital 


990 


4 460 




ion 91 n 


10^ ^/^n 

1 ZD , OOU 


Daman 

UXXXUxX 


8 830 


90 '^lO 
j^y L\j 


8 nnn 




1 /U, /oU 


Dand 


76 180 


914 '^lO 






oon /ion 

zyu,4yu 


Crhorak' 

i.xWx CIJV 


000 






111 QTH 


11 /, /yU 


Khakrez 

•X^XXMaVX V^«— / 


5 820 


19 040 






1 / ,oOU 


Maiwand 

XTAIAX TT «i»XXVft 


15 300 


1 96 760 




i4n 9nn 


ZoZ,ZOU 


Manif 

XTAV^X v#x 


3 890 


n "^60 






1 / ,ZjU 




080 

yo\j 


4 160 




1 1 Q >4Qn 


110 /^on 
llOjOzU 


Paniwai 

X AllI W Clx 


20 100 


70 Qsn 




1/11 QTn 

141, o/U 


zJj,U4U 


Shahwalikot 

V^XXUXX TT UXXXVV/V 


6 990 


'^'^ 440 


in nnn 




CA /ion 


Shegah 








337,610 


337,610 


Shorabak 












Spin Boldak 


55,980 


147,250 




185,310 


388,540 


Province 


216,720 


787,350 


28,000 


1,523,200 


2,555,270 



Source: Adamec, 1980. 



As the table shows, the leading districts for land under cultivation in 1980, just 
one year after the invasion, were Dand, Spin Boldak and Maiwand. The ratio 
of cultivated land to fallow land was the highest in Maiwand, where for each 
jerib of fallow land, 8.3 jeribs were being cultivated. The lowest ratio was 
found in Khakrez where for each jerib of fallow land only 2.1 jeribs were 
cultivated. Arghestan also had a very favorable ratio, of 7.3:1 of cultivated and 
fallow land. The districts with more than 4 but less than 5 jeribs of cultivated 
land to each jerib of fallow land included the provincial capital, Arghandab, 
Ghorak and Nesh. All other districts had lower ratios of cultivated land. 
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Table: IV.2 



M^jor Crops, Cultivation Area and Yield 



v^rop 


% 

Farmers 
Lrr owing Crop 


Average 

Area 
(Jeribs) 


Average 
Yield 
(Seers/Jerib) 


Alialta 


23 


2 


NA 


Aimona 


20 


4 


21 


Apricot 


3 


6 


118 


barley 


30 


5 


27 


Cumin Seed 


23 


5 


8 


Grapes 


47 


4 


70 


Irrigated Wheat 


88 


13 


39 


Maize 


59 


5 


24 


Melon 


11 


4 


75 




1 Q 




15 


Pomegranate 


18 


6 


202 


Rainfed Wheat 


8 


17 


11 


Tobacco 


9 


5 


NA 



Tables: 76-78, 80, 86-87, 91, 93-95, 98, 107a-107b. 
1 jerib = 0.2 hectare. NA = Not available. 



Source: SCA, Sixth Report, 1990. 

The main crops grown in Kandahar province, as determined by the SCA 
survey, are included in Table IV.2 which also presents the proportion of 
farmers growing the crop, the average area on which the crop is grown and the 
average yield in seers per jerib (1 seer is equal to 7 kilograms). 

Adamec also gives the cultivated land use for crops in Kandahar province. 83. 1 
percent of the land was cultivated with grain crops. Fruits were grown on 9.6 
percent of the land. Other crops were vegetables, 3.1 percent of the land, 1.7 
percent for industrial crops and 2.5 percent for other crops. Both irrigated and 
non-irrigated land was included in the estimates. Cultivated land by crops in 
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the districts listed is presented in Table: IV. 3. 
Table: IV.3 Total Cultivable Land By Crop 





Grains 












Total 






Non- 






Industrial 


Other 




Cultivated 


Districts 


Irrigated 


irrigated 


Total 


Vegetables 


Crops 


Crops 


Fruits 


Land 


Arghandab 


37,110 




37,110 


6,410 


1,000 




6,410 


50,930 


Arghestan 


70,840 


12,240 


83,080 


2,150 


800 






86,030 


Capital 


3,730 




3,730 


1,080 






80 


4,890 


Daman 


33,320 




33,320 


640 


430 


1,390 


4,140 


39,920 


Dand 


113,190 


3,690 


116,880 


3,740 


4,000 


5,560 


14,980 


145,160 


Ghorak 


4,250 




4,250 


170 


70 


80 


640 


5,210 


Khakrez 


9,770 


2,460 


12,230 






880 


980 


14,090 


Maiwand 


93,060 




93,060 


3,690 


2,390 


3,880 


16,740 


119,760 


Maruf 


9,980 


670 


10,650 






900 


4,730 


16,280 


Nesh 


4,160 


440 


4,600 


510 


170 


140 


550 


5,970 


Panjwai 


70,240 




70,240 


2,500 


2,720 


3,860 


4,520 


83,840 


Shahwalikot 


20,750 




20,750 


1,890 


1,130 


1,900 


8,120 


33,790 


Shegah 


















Shorabak (Reg) 


















Spin Boldak 


49,000 


79,300 


128,300 








9,920 


138,220 


Total 


519,400 


98,800 


618,200 


22,780 


12,710 


18,590 


71,810 


744,090 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



IV.3 Irrigation System 

The data presented by Adamec shows that canals are the major source of 
irrigation in Kandahar province followed by karezes, springs and wells. The 
use of irrigation sources, with areas under irrigation and number of irrigation 
sources is given in Table: IV. 4. 
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Table: IV.4 Irrigated Land Area and Sources of Irrigation 



(Area in Jeribs) 



Districts 


Canals 


Spring? 


Karezes 


Wells 


Total 


Arghandab 


46,910 (14) 


- 


100 (12) 


2,100 (110) 


49,110 


Arghestan 


35,580 (128) 


- 


2,760 (12) 


- 


38,340 


Capital 


4,460 (2) 


- 


- 


- 


4,460 


Daman 


27,040 (14) 


- 


2,180 (4) 


100 (10) 


29,320 


Dand 


161,800 (65) 


- 


44,270 (40) 


500 (30) 


206,570 


Ghorak 


- 


830 (1) 


4,000 (34) 


-(3) 


4,830 


Khakrez 


- 


- 


7,340 (100) 


- (16) 


7,340 


Maiwand 


110,980 (10) 


4,160 (8) 


11,120 (83) 


500 (20) 


126,760 


Maruf 


11,510 (17) 


600 (14) 


290 (143) 


200 (15) 


12,600 


VT 1 

Nesh 




920 (12) 


2,790 (40) 


- (5) 


3,710 


Panjwai 


59,580 (20) 


11,400 (16) 




-(20) 


70,980 


Shahwalikot 


22,400 (5) 


8,660 (207) 


2,280 (100) 


100 (17) 


33,440 


Spin Boldak 






2,150 (62) 




2,150 


Province 


480,260 (279) 


26,570 (258) 


79,280 (631) 


3,500 (252) 


589,610 



Note: Figures in parenthesis represent number of 

irrigation sources. 



Source: Adamec, 1980. 

Table IV. 5, presents irrigation sources as determined by the UNIDATA survey. 
The questionnaire simply asked enumerators to ascertain the presence of canals 
as irrigation sources, but did not require that numbers of canals be specified 
(For technical details of canals in Kandahar see Annex: I). 
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Table: IV.5 Irrigation Sources 



uisincis 


ivarczcs 


opnngs 


wells 


uistncts 


ivarezes 


Opnngs 


Wells 


Arghandab 


5 


XT A 

NA 


1 ^ 
15 


Panjwai 


10 


NA 


NA 


uaman 


Zy 


XT A 

JNA 




bnanwalikot 


/l 


83 


NA 




o 




o 


OliCgail 


1 
1 




MA 


Khakrez 


52 


20 


100 


Shorabak 


2 


NA 


NA 


Maiwand 


18 


5 


26 


Spin Boldak 


11 


30 


187 


Nesh 


6 


2 


14 











Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



According to table IV.4, canals supplied water to 81.5 percent of the total 
irrigated area. Irrigated land using karezes, springs and wells constituted 13.4 
percent, 4.5 percent and 0.6 percent respectively of all irrigated land area. 

A total of 197,350 jeribs of non-irrigated land in the province was also reported 
by Adamec. Spin Boldak alone accounted for 73.4 percent (145,100 jeribs) of 
the non-irrigated land. The share of other districts with non-irrigated land was 
19.7 percent (39,000 jeribs) for Arghestan, 3.9 percent (7,740 jeribs) for Dand, 
2.4 percent (4,700 jeribs) for Khakrez, 0.4 percent (760 jeribs) for Maruf and 
0.2 percent (440 jeribs) for Nesh. 

After the construction of Dahla dam on the Arghandab river, regular irrigation 
was provided to Dand, Arghandab, Kandahar city, Panjwai and part of 
Maiwand district. Many irrigation canals in Dand are now blocked and need 
cleaning or were damaged in the war. Canals were often mined as part of 
combat strategy. The drainage canal system in Dand also needs repair. 

UNIDATA enumerators reported that four irrigation canals and three karezes 
in Arghandab, one canal and three karezes in Panjwai and one canal and nine 
karezes in Maiwand district need repair. 

IV.4 Farm Inputs and Incentives 

IV.4.1 Seeds 

The SCA survey reported that the percentage of farmers using improved 
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irrigated wheat seed declined by 91 percent in Kandahar between 1978 and 
1987. The percentage of farmers using local seed also declined by 60 percent 
during the same time period and farmers using their own irrigated wheat seed 
decreased by 40 percent (SCA, Fifth Report, pgs. 25, 28). 

Those interviewed in most areas covered by the UNIDATA survey stated that 
they experienced shortages and lack of improved strains of grain (i.e. improved 
seed). Nevertheless, FAQ's Quarterly Status Report for 31 March 1991 shows 
that in 1989/90 a total of 716 metric tons of improved wheat seed was supplied 
by FAQ and UNHCR through NGQs to Kandahar (Annex 5). Some of the 
districts which received seed were Arghestan, Maruf, Spin Boldak, Shorabak, 
Shahwalikot, Daman, Maiwand, Khakrez and Nesh. An additional 1,096.5 
metric tons of improved wheat seed is scheduled to be delivered to Kandahar 
before the end of the 1991 planting season. 

Prices of seeds from some of the districts surveyed by UNIDATA are presented 
in Table: IV. 6. 



Table: IV.6 Prices of Seeds 



Districts 


Price in Afs. 


Districts 


Price in Afs. 


Rice/Kg. 


Wheat/Kg. 


Rice/Kg. 


Wheat/Kg. 


Arghestan 




89.00 


Panjwai 




89.00 


Dand 


178.00 


100.00 


Shahwalikot 




100.00 


Ghorak 




89.00 


Shorabak 




84.00 


Khakrez 




111.00 









Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



Wheat seed was available in seven districts or sub-districts and was cheapest in 
Shorabak at 84 Afghanis a kilo. UNDP provided Shorabak with approximately 
13 metric tons of Blue Silver wheat seed in 1990. This is a white wheat which 
is the sort preferred by the people of Kandahar for bread making. Farmers in 
Shorabak were delighted with the seed because in some cases yields increased 
by as much as 200 percent and they very much like bread made from this wheat 
(UNDP/Quetta, June 1991). 
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Kandahar is best known for the many varieties of fruit produced in the 
province. Fruits for export being grapes, pomegranates and apricots. Apples, 
figs, peaches, pears, mulberries, almonds and plums are also common. 
Industrial crops like cotton, sesame, olives, sunflov^er, cumin and groundnut are 
grown in different parts of the province. The important field crops are wheat, 
barley and maize. Before the war, there was a surplus of fruit produce which 
was exported to different provinces inside Afghanistan and to other countries 
(Salam Mission Report, July 1989). 

As previously mentioned, Arghandab, Dand, Panjwai and Maiwand are the 
most productive districts adjacent to Kandahar city. These districts were also 
the most heavily damaged in the war. Many orchards and vineyards were 
destroyed either in the fighting or through neglect. The fighting has largely 
eliminated Kandahar's commercial agricultural economy which was based on 
the agricultural production of these districts. 

"Presently there is an over production of fruit in relation to the resident 
population. This situation can be expected to change if a significant number of 
refugees return to the province" (Salam Mission Report, July 1989). While 
some fruit is consumed locally, most of it is exported to Pakistan and India or 
even goes unharvested. Grapes are important in Arghandab, Panjwai, Miawand 
and Khakrez. Grapes are grown primarily for raisin production and the raisins 
that are exported to Pakistan and India command good prices. Income 
generated through the export of raisins is used to purchase food staples and 
consumer goods. Cumin is harvested in two or three locations especially in 
Khakrez district. A normal yield of cumin exported to India brings higher 
profit than any other crop including poppies (Salam Mission to Kandahar, July 
1989, pg. 9). 

The abstract on the following page, depicting the wealth of an average family 
in Kandahar, was prepared using data from six reports issued by the Swedish 
Committee Agricultural Survey of Afghanistan, 1990 (For further discussion of 
average family size see page 18). 

The percentage difference between families with ownership of land or * right of 
usage' of land is not clear in the Swedish Committee reports. A discussion of 
the land tenure system in Kandahar is included in section IV on Agriculture. 
Many families are landless tenants which accounts for the fact in the abstract 
that 47 percent of families do not own their own homes. 

Mineral resources in Kandahar have not been thoroughly explored, but 
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IV.4.2 



Fertilizer 



The Swedish Committee survey mentions that data for Kandahar province 
should be "treated with caution" because interviews from the province itself had 
to be rejected (Second Report) and all conclusions are based on interviews 
conducted in the refugee camps. Keeping this in mind, the Swedish Committee 
survey reports that 42 percent of all farmers in Kandahar were using no 
fertilizer in 1989. Another 40 percent of farmers were using both grey and 
white fertilizers. Grey fertilizer is commonly known in Afghanistan as DAP 
(Diammonium Phosphate) and white fertilizer as Urea. The application rate for 
fertilizers was 0.8 bags per jerib for white and 0.6 bags per jerib for grey. The 
proportion of farmers using only white fertilizer was 17 percent who applied 
0.3 bags per jerib and 1 percent of farmers used only grey fertilizer applying 
it at the rate of 1.8 bags per jerib. In relation to important crops, no fertilizer 
was used with maize cultivation while 69 percent of the farmers growing grapes 
were using fertilizer. 51 percent of farmers used fertilizer for irrigated wheat 
and 39 percent for barley (Table: 124-127, 129, Sixth Report, 1990). 

FAO delivered 256 metric tons of D.A.P. and 488 metric tons of Urea to 
Kandahar in 1989 and 1990 through NGOs to be used with improved wheat 
seed varieties. Fertilizer will also be included with the 1990-1991 input of 
improved wheat and maize seed to the province. Fertilizer was supplied to 
Kandahar by USAID through NGO projects, but it has not been possible to get 
the quantities. 

One interesting programme being implemented by the American-based NGO, 
Development Alternatives Incorporated (DAI) is the monetization of agricultural 
inputs to promote market development in Afghanistan. DAI was selling 
fertilizers, both D.A.P. and Urea, to traders at the Spin Boldak/Chaman border 
in 1990. DAI auctioned urea for Rs.217 a bag (5,642 Afghanis at the exchange 
rate of 26 to 1) and D.A.P. for Rs.l50 (3,900 Afghanis) a bag (DAI Office, 
Quetta, May 1991). 

As Table IV.7 shows, urea is cheaper than D.A.P. in Kandahar. Urea is still 
being produced in Mazar-i-Sharif and is marketed through Kandahar city. It is 
also supplied to Afghanistan by the Soviet Union. 

IV.5 Farm Power 

In 1989, the SCA survey estimated that 63 percent of the farmers in Kandahar 
were using hired tractors for land preparation, planting and threshing. Perhaps 
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the shortage of farm (animal or oxen) power could be given as an explanation 
for the rapid adaptation of rental tractors by farmers although farms around the 
city were mechanized before the war. NGOs hire out tractors to farmers at a 
subsidized rate, thus also encouraging use. The rate per hour for tractor rental 
according to the Swedish Committee was 1,046 Afghanis in 1989. 



Table: IV.7 Fertilizer Prices 



Districts 


Prices in Afs. 


DAP/Bag 


Urea/Bag 


Arghandab 


7,000 


4,000 


Daman 


6,000 


3,800 


Onorak 


6,500 


3,600 


Khakrez 


4,500 


3,800 


Maiwand 


6,000 


4,000 


Nesh 


8,000 


3,500 


Panjwai 


7,000 


5,000 


Shahwalikot 


8,000 


5,000 


Shegah 


5,000 


3,800 


Shorabak 


6,000 


4,800 


Spin Boldak 


5,000 


3,000 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



In 1990 UNIDATA enumerators recorded the following rates: 



Arghandab 1,700 Afs. per hour. 

Arghestan 1,800 Afs. per hour. 

Daman 1,650 Afs. per hour. 

Maruf 1,600 Afs. per hour. 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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On average the total number of hours of tractor use needed for irrigated wheat 
per season was 25. 

The SCA survey for 1989 found that 22 percent of the farmers in Kandahar 
owned oxen, 14 percent owned a pair of oxen and 8 percent owned one only. 
Another 4 percent of farmers were hiring oxen. The rate for oxen was 1,130 
Afghanis per day and the average number of days per season for hiring oxen 
was 20. 

IV.6 Agricultural Constraints 

The average farmer in Kandahar considers water for irrigation, farm power, 
pest control and lack of improved seed as his major problems (See Table: 
IV.8). 

The prices of farm produce such as wheat(non-seed) and fruit seem to be 
increasing slowly while the purchase of processed food (sugar, tea, edible oil 
etc.) by farming families appears to be increasing at a higher rate, but the 
impact of prices on production level was not measured by the UNIDATA 
survey. 

UNIDATA enumerators reported pests and weeds as problems in many areas, 
especially in vineyards in Arghandab, Panjwai and Maiwand. MCI has a 
project fiinded by USAID to rehabilitate vineyards in these districts. Rust 
disease in wheat was reported as a serious problem affecting local wheat 
varieties in different districts of the province. Genetic deterioration in many old 
seed varieties results in loss of resistance to diseases such as leaf rust (UNOCA, 
Third Consolidated Report, pg. 43). 
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Table: IV. 8 Constraints in Agricultural Production 

Village Level - Frequency Table 





No. of 


Lack of 


Lack of 


Lack of 












surveyed 


improved 


infestation 


pest 


Farm 


Man 


Water 




Districts 


villages 


seed 


control 


control 


power 


power 


supply 


Mine 


Arghandab 


16 


16 


— 


2 


7 


1 


9 


— 


Daman 


10 


10 


— 


10 


10 


•— 


10 


— 


Ghorak 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


— 


8 


— 


Khakrez 


8 


8 


7 


8 


8 


— 


2 


3 


Maiwand 


8 


8 


— 


8 


8 


— 


8 


— 


Nesh 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 




8 




Punjwai 


11 


11 




7 


11 








Reg 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 




Shahwalikot 


9 


6 




9 


9 




9 


1 


Shegah 


5 


5 




5 


5 




3 




Shorabak 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 




8 




Spin Boldak 


14 


9 




7 


9 




8 


1 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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Table: IV,9 Priority Agricultural Needs in Selected Districts 



District 
Arghandab 



Arghestan 



Daman 



Khakrez 



Maiwand 



Panjwai 



Shahwalikot 



Spin Boldak 



Priority (I) 

Insecticides/ 
pesticides 
(45%) 

Insecticides/ 
pesticides 
(29%) 

Irrigation 
water 
(50%) 



Insecticides/ 
pesticides 
(42%) 



Insecticides/ 
pesticides 
(47%) 

Insecticides/ 
pesticides 
(40%) 

Insecticides/ 
pesticides 
(44%) 



Insecticides/ 
pesticides 
(33%) 



Priority (II ) 
Fertilizer 

(25%) 

Improved 
seed 
(27%) 

Insecticides/ 
pesticides 
(32%) 



Irrigation 
water 
(23%) 



Fertilizer 

(15%) 
Fertilizer 

(17%) 

Protection 
against weeds 
(19%) 



Improved 
seed 
(22%) 



Priority (III ) 

Extension 
services 
(9%) 

Fertilizer 

(19%) 

Improved 
seed 
(9%) 



Protection 
against rats 

(11%) 



Farm power 

(11%) 

Farm power 

(9%) 
Fertilizer 

(9%) 



Irrigation 
water 
(16%) 



Note: Percentage of farmers reporting each requirement is given in parenthesis. 

Source: SCA, Eleventh Report, 1991, Table:ll. 

According to the SCA survey, in 1987, the effects of war were cited as the 
main problem in maximizing area under cultivation by 49 percent of farmers 
with irrigated land and 47 percent of farmers with rain-fed land. Other 
constraints to agriculture were labour shortages and a shortage of water faced 
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by 15 percent of farmers with irrigated land and 20 percent of farmers with 
rain-fed land (SCA, Eleventh Report, 1991, Tables: 2, 4). 

After 1989, the perception of constraints to agriculture began to change and the 
first priority with most farmers became crop diseases and lack of crop 
chemicals (See Table: IV. 9). A need for irrigation water, farm power, 
improved seed and fertilizer were also listed as problems and this information 
corresponds with the results of the UNIDATA survey (Table: IV. 8). 

V. Roads, Transport and Communication 

V.l Transport 

There are 3 private Mercedes Benz busses operating daily between Spin Boldak 
and Kandahar city when the security situation is quiet. Everyday, pickups also 
go from Spin Boldak to Khwajamulk in Arghandab. Private busses journey 
from Panjwai and Maiwand to Kandahar city on a daily basis. Travel in other 
districts is confined to pickups and tractor trolleys. People sometimes manage 
to get rides on trucks especially in bad weather. There is one enormous local 
commander in Dand called "Loi Lala" or "Big Lala" who has a bright yellow 
pickup. He is well known because he always stops to give lifts to women and 
children or old men with heavy loads going between Panjwai, Maiwand and 
Dand. His dream is to have his own bus service (UN Monitoring Mission, 
April 1991). 

Tractor trolleys are popular everywhere but particularly in Dand. Trolleys can 
carry 10 to 15 people plus baggage. It is easier for tractors to negotiate bad 
roads and narrow wooden bridges. There is one incredibly rutted stretch of dirt 
road in Dand after turning off the highway on the way to Kobi village where 
trucks cannot pass which is difficult for private vehicles, but tractor trolleys 
rumble along the route all day long assiduously carrying people and supplies 
without getting struck. 

Families returning to Kandahar use tractor trolleys because all household goods 
including the dog, the sheep and the goats can fit into them and the rent is 
cheaper than a truck or a pickup. The average price for renting a tractor trolley 
from Spin Boldak to Arghandab is about 20,000 Afghanis (UNIDATA 
Narrative Report on Spin Boldak, September 1990). 
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Table: V.l Transport 



Districts 


Busses 


Private 
Cars 


PickuDS 


Tractor 

Troll ev^ 




Arghandab 


1 

JL 


5 


9 


Q 
O 




Daman 












Ghorak 






1 
1 


1 < 


L 


Khakrez 








in 


1 n 

lU 


Maiwand 


2 










Paniwai 


1 


3 


10 


4 




Shahwalikot 


2 






10 




Shegah 








1 


1 


Spin Boldak 


3 




8 


20 


10 


Total 


9 


8 


24 


68 


35 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



People still ride horses and brightly decorated horse drawn carts are commonly 
used in and around Kandahar city. Donkeys transport goods between villages 
or to markets. The UNIDATA enumerators covering Nesh had to walk from 
Khakrez district to Nesh because there was no transport available. 

V.2 Road Infrastructure 

Kandahar city is connected to Kabul, Pakistan and the Western provinces by the 
main "circular highway which runs through the whole country" (Salam Mission 
Report, July 1989). As previously noted, this highway is in fair condition, 
although parts of the road were washed away by the extensive flooding in 
February 1991. Traffic follows the highway for about 30 kilometers up to 
Takhtapul (at the edge of Spin Boldak district) where government control begins 
and then is diverted off along mujahideen tracks to Arghestan and from there 
up to Khwajamulk (Arghandab). Five bridges on the highway between 
Takhtapul and the city have been damaged and the main bridge across the 
Arghestan river is missing at least three spans and would have to be repaired 
before the highway could be used again. Traffic also uses the highway from 
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the Kandahar Silo (west of the city) to a point just before Khuskinakhud, the 
district centre of Maiwand, which is also controlled by the government. 
Portions of this part of the highway have been damaged, particularly where 
mines where placed under culverts, but it is usable. In view of the presence of 
the government in Khuskinakhud, "all vehicles travelling in the direction of 
Helmand have to leave the highway. Alternate routes to Helmand north or 
south of the highway are not available" (Salam Mission Report, July 1989, pg. 
16). 

The supply route established by the mujahideen, now used by all traffic from 
the Spin Boldak turn off to Wandoz in Arghestan and then through Daman to 
Khwajamulk, is thick with fine silty dust in the summer. With a hint of rain, 
this dust turns immediately to sticky, treacherous mud. There are no bridges 
across either the Arghestan or the Tarnak rivers and if the rivers are high, cars 
and trucks are usually cabled to tractors and pulled across, or otherwise traffic 
is stopped on both sides of the rivers until the water level goes down. This 
means that in the winter and spring, passengers and supplies are often stranded 
on the banks of the rivers for days at a time. 

"Secondary roads to major population centres are, with the excepfion of the 
road from Arghandab to Khakrez (4.5m wide), in very bad condition" (Salam 
Mission Report, July 1989). An example would be the dirt road from Spin 
Boldak to Arghestan and Maruf (3.5m wide). At one time, the entire road was 
probably gravelled, but now only a few segments remain gravelled and entire 
sections of the road have been destroyed. Table V.2 gives the number and 
condition secondary dirt roads in Kandahar. The enumerators seemed to have 
overlooked the idea of roads not having been maintained and decided that all 
roads in Kandahar were 'damaged'. 

The road from Khakrez to Nesh is dreadful with up to fifty bridges damaged 
or destroyed on route and boulders blocking the road in Dara Noor area 
(UNIDATA Nesh Narrative Report). The road from Khwajamulk to the 
highway near the Kandahar Silo is bumpy and dusty but otherwise passable 
except that in winter certain sections become waterlogged and trucks get struck 
in the mud. 

With repair focusing on the bridge across the Arghestan river, the highway 
network in Kandahar would be usable and traffic could move easily from Spin 
Boldak to Kandahar city. Repair and reconstruction of secondary roads linking 
districts with major markets and Kandahar city would require a substantial 
investment. 
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Table: V.2 Condition of Roads 



Districts 


No. of 
Dirt 
Roads 


Condition 


Damaged 


No 

Maintenance 


Mined 


Arghandab 


3 


1 


- 


2 


Arghestan 


2 


2 


- 


- 


Daman 


2 


2 


- 


- 


Dana 


2 


1 


- 


1 


Ghorak 


A 

4 


4 


- 


— 


Khakrez 


2 


2 


- 


- 


Maiwand 


2 


1 


- 


1 


Maruf 


2 


2 


- 


- 


XT 1 

Nesh 


2 


2 


- 


- 


Panjwai 


1 


- 


- 


1 


Reg 










Shahwalikot 




5 






Shegah 










Shorabak 


3 


3 






Spin Boldak 


2 




1 


1 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



V.3 Communication Network 

There are no telephone lines operating in the province. Nevertheless, each 
mujahideen group has its own radio communication network and it is possible 
to send important messages to any district in Kandahar through the mujahideen 
commanders. 
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VI. Other Physical Infrastructure 



VI.l Energy and Power Supply 

Currently, there is no electricity in Kandahar. "Power lines along the Kandahar 
Helmand highway have been stripped by the mujahideen, but concrete pylons 
seemed to be largely intact" (Salam Mission Report, July 1989, pg. 20). 
Before the war, Kandahar city was supplied with electricity from the huge 
Khajakai dam in north Helmand. 

Many commanders have small generators for their bases, but the usual sources 
of energy for ordinary people are kerosene, firewood, charcoal and animal dung 
(See Table: VI.l). 

Table: VI.l Household Energy Sources 



Districts 


Energy Sources 


Arghandab 


Kerosene, firewood, animal dung 


Arghestan 


Kerosene, firewood, animal dung 


Daman 


Firewood, animal dung 


Dand 


Kerosene, firewood, charcoal, animal dung 


Ghorak 


Firewood, animal dung 


Khakrez 


Firewood, charcoal, animal dung 


Maiwand 


Firewood, animal dung 


Maruf 


Kerosene, firewood, animal dung 


Nesh 


Firewood, animal dung 


Panjwai 


Kerosene, firewood, animal dung 


Shahwalikot 


Kerosene, firewood, charcoal, animal dung 


Shegah 


Kerosene, firewood, animal dung 


Shorabak 


Firewood, animal dung 


Spin Boldak 


Kerosene, firewood, charcoal, animal dung 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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preliminary investigation indicates the presence of lead and zinc among other 
mineral resources. Deposits of silver and garnets (Laal-e-Piazee) also exists 

A mechanized industrial base was founded in 1934 with the establishment of the 
Pushtun company, Kandahar Fruit Exporting company was established in 1959 
and activated as a factory in 1963. Sorting, storing and drying fruits or making 
syrups and compotes were the main activities of this factory^. 

2 textile and clothing plants, fur coat, jewellery, metal work and embroidery 
centres exist in Kandahar city (Polish Atlas of Afghanistan, 1987, pg. 24). 

A Family in Kandahar 



The average size of a family in Kandahar will be 11 to 12 persons with 60 
percent of the family being below the age of 15. The family will not have 
ownership of its house (farmers without home ownership number 47 
percent). The children in the family will not be attending school. Less than 
5 percent of the school age population in Kandahar have access to any type 
of schooling at all. 

The average family, especially in the populated districts of Dand and 
Arghandab, will have 2 to 3 family members working as active labour on the 
family farms. In addition, the family will employ 2 to 3 hired labourers 
and/or share croppers. There is as much as a 50 percent dependency on 
outside family labour in these areas. 

The family owns sheep, goats and donkeys for transportation or for hire. 
60.5 percent of families own less than 25 sheep or goats. A donkey will be 
the family's most valuable asset fetching an average price of 18,000 
Afghanis (1990) in the local market. 50 percent of families own at least one 
donkey. 42 percent of all farmers trade in the donkey market. 62 percent 
of farmers in Kandahar have no cows, 81 percent have no oxen and 87 
percent own no horses. 



Source: Swedish Committee Agricultural Survey, 1990. 

Kandahari embroidery has always been famous for its fine stitches and intricate 
designs. Although embroidery work was sold commercially on a limited scale 
before the war, women traditionally embroider clothing for the men in the 
family. 
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Kerosene is available in most every area of Kandahar except Ghorak (See 
Table: VL2), but it is not usually used for lighting or cooking in Daman, 
Khakrez, Maiwand, Nesh or Shorabak. Wealthier landowners in Daman and 
Maiwand do keep kerosene lanterns on hand that are used when guests visit 
their homes. 

Data from Reg sub-district was not available for household energy sources or 
prices. The price of kerosene per gallon varies greatly in the province. It is 
most expensive in Dand district at 1,600 Afghanis a gallon which may again be 
due to the lack of civilian population. Usually kerosene is purchased by the 
litre rather than by the gallon. The average price of kerosene in Kandahar was 
938 Afghanis per gallon. 

Diesel and petrol were available almost everywhere in Kandahar at the time of 
survey. The price of diesel does not differ much except for being slightly 
higher in Shegah, Shahwalikot and Dand. 

Most vehicles and tractors in the province use diesel fuel. Petrol is used to run 
generators for power. Some commanders even have video cassette players. 
The price of diesel fuel doubled after the Gulf war and the spring floods in 
Kandahar. According to a UN Monitoring Mission, a gallon of diesel in 
Arghandab in April 1991 was 1,632 Afghanis or 800 Afghanis more per gallon 
than in September 1990. 

VI. 2 Water Supply 

The usual source of water for drinking and washing in households are juis 
(irrigation channels), wells and springs (See Table: VI. 4). The well water in 
Arghandab is brackish so many people prefer river water for drinking. In fact, 
according to local legend, water from the Arghandab river is very healthy and 
keeps those who drink it from getting ill (UN Monitoring Mission, April 1991). 

Dand is the only district in Kandahar with piped water which is found in 
villages that are suburbs of the city. 
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Table: VI. 2 Prices of Household Energy 

Items (in Afghanis) 









Pn^l / 

v^vJCl JL 1 




Districts 


Ga 1 1 on 


Krr 






/ixryiicijnQciJj 


Q c: 


15 






TV i^^irV* -> 


1 rv r> r\ 
X , UUU 








Uclluclll 


-7 cr r\ 


26 






UdllCJ. 


± , OUU 


133 




22 


1^ o 1^ 










J\XlclK.X 6 Z 


Q A n 
oUU 


1 r- 

15 






X Id J. W dl IvjL 


Q Rn 


o o 
ZZ 






Maruf 


680 








Nesh 


580 


9 


44 


11 


Panjwai 


1,200 






7 


Shahwalikot 


1,200 


33 




6 


Shegah 


1,200 








Shorabak 


480 


19 




4 


Spin Boldak 


800 


18 




13 


Average 


938 


32 


44 


11 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



Table : VI . 3 Prices of Fuel 





Petrol/ 


Diesel/ 


Districts 


Gallon 


Gallon 


Arghandab 


1,300 


800 


Arghestan 


1,600 


800 


Daman 


1,600 


900 


Dand 


2,000 


1,000 


Ghorak 






Khakrez 


1,200 


800 


Maiwand 


1,300 


800 


Maruf 


1,200 


700 


Nesh 


800 


580 


Panjwai 


1,100 


800 


Reg 






Shahwalikot 


1,700 


1,000 


Shegah 


1,900 


1,350 


Shorabak 


792 


672 


Spin Boldak 


900 


560 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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Table: VI. 4 Usual Household Water Sources 





ouuiL'Co ui LyriiiJviiig w dicr 


ArgnanaaD 


Jul, well, river 


Argnestaii 


Jul, well, spring 


uaman 


Well, spring 


uana 


Jul, well, spring, standpipe 


vjnoraK 


jvareze 


jViiaKrcz 


iiauz, well, spring 


Maiwana 


Jul, well, spring 


Marui 


rlauz, jui, well, spring 


iNesii 


Kareze, spring 


ranjwai 


Jul, well 


Shahwalikot 


Till wpJl ^nririp 


Shegah 


Jui, well 


Shorabak 


Well, spring 


Spin Boldak 


Jui, hauz, well 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



People in Spin Boldak often complain that the primary source of drinking water 
is from hauz (man-made pools) and that the water is stagnant and unfit for 
drinking. 

Households store drinking water in the summer in large clay vessels called 
"Mungai" that are porous and keep water cooled. These pots are made in Spin 
Boldak, Arghandab and Panjwai. 

Sanitation 

Shallow-pit latrines were common in farm houses and other homes in Panjwai, 
Arghandab and Dand before the war because collecting fertilizer for vineyards 
was a thriving small business. In other areas of Kandahar, there are no latrines 
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or other sanitation systems. 



VI.3 



Shelter and Public Buildings 



The UNIDATA survey collected data on damage to shelter and public buildings 
in 109 localities. Instead of painstakingly describing damage done in each of 
these villages in Kandahar, it was determined that an analysis of five central 
districts around Kandahar city would be more beneficial. These are the districts 
that were most severely damaged in the war and the areas from which at least 
44 percent of the refugees from Kandahar in Pakistan originate. Other refugees 
are from border districts described earlier where there was less direct war 
damage and more damage due to neglect or lack of maintenance. 



Table: VI.5 



Shelter and other types of building 



Districts 


Shelter 


Shops 


Offices 


Health 


Total 


% 

Destroyed 


Total 


% 

Destroyed 


Total 


% 

Destroyed 


Total 


% 

Destroyed 


Arghandab 


6,439 


58 


221 


25 






3 




Dand 


15,280 


82 


80 


88 


1 


100 






Maiwand 


1,313 


35 


14 


7 






1 


100 


Panjwai 


7,269 


32 


276 


17 


3 


33 






Shahwalikot 


2,406 


32 


75 


8 


2 


100 


1 


100 


% of Total 


32,707 


60 


666 


27 


6 


67 


5 


40 



(Continued ...) 
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Districts 


Mosques 


Restaurants 


Education 




% 


1 oiai 


% 

uesiroyea 


1 otai 


% 

Uestroyed 


Arghandab 


1 /^o 

loo 


46 


13 




5 


80 


Dand 




li 






7 


100 


Maiwand 


58 


40 










Panjwai 


387 


25 


1 


100 


8 


50 


Shahwalikot 


190 


28 






8 


100 


% of Total 


1,343 


48 


14 


7 


28 


82 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



The five districts examined here are Dand, Panjwai, Maiwand, Arghandab and 
Shahwalikot. The enumerators recorded damage to shelter, shops and 
restaurants, offices and social service (education and health) buildings, mosques 
and warehouses or storage facilities. Table VI.5 depicts the amount of damage 
done in the districts. Warehouses are not listed because in these areas most 
storage consists of small private rooms on farms and the UNIDATA 
questionnaire focused on larger, public facilities. The Kandahar Silo, just 
outside of the city in Dand district is in fair condition although the very top of 
the Silo that was hit by a rocket or bomb would need repair. It has an 
estimated storage capacity of 20,000 MT (Kandahar Mission Report, July 
1989). The Kandahar commanders use the main Silo building as a sort of 
"motel" and special meeting place. An Afghan NGO, Afghan Relief and 
Rehabilitation (ARR) uses some rooms at the entrance to the Silo as offices and 
a German group, Afghan Notheilf, is renovating some adjacent warehouses to 
convert into a hospital. Actually a grain storage compound is indeed a most 
unlikely site for a hospital complex (UNIDATA, April 1991). The government 
storage facility at Hous-e-Madat near Sangi Hisar in Maiwand requires new 
ceilings before it can be used (UNHCR Background Report, 1990, pg. 25). 

The questionnaires differentiate between partially and totally destroyed buildings 
but when dealing with "mud" construction generally the whole structure has to 
be revitalized whatever the extent of damage. Mud construction is used all over 
Kandahar for shelter, shops, restaurants and mosques. Schools and health 
centres or office buildings, built by the government before the war, were built 
of stone and cement. 
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It is evident that in Dand, Arghandab, Panjwai, Maiwand and Shahwalikot, the 
war had the most effect on shelter. The obvious reason being that rural 
villages, even those close to large cities, consist of clusters of houses with a 
few shops and mosques and nothing more. 

In the districts covered in Table VI.5, the mud brick, domed or vaulted roof as 
opposed to the timber roof is used for shelter. Over 80 percent of shelter in 
Dand and nearly 60 percent of shelter in Arghandab has been destroyed. The 
destruction is due to shelling and bombing so there is the danger of unexploded 
ordinance in destroyed villages. In 1990 when quite a bit of reconstruction of 
shelter was underway in Arghandab, labourers often encountered unexploded 
rockets or bombs while digging new foundations (UNIDATA, September 1990). 

Much of the housing destroyed in Dand and Arghandab was of a very solid 
variety. In fact many houses in Arghandab that were bombed or shelled had 
been standing for over a hundred years. Bricks used in the original 
construction were fired and the interiors of the houses were plastered with a 
local gypsum mixture that is especially strong. Indeed, homes that were 
reconstructed in 1989 and 1990 in Arghandab with sun baked bricks and mud 
plaster immediately collapsed in the 1991 spring rains and flooding. 

Estimating costs of reconstruction is an artificial exercise at this time given the 
fact that current constraints, relating to transport and availability of materials 
and labour, which inflate prices of reconstruction, might be lessened if there 
were to be peace or a civilian government in the country. Nevertheless, 
UNIDATA estimated that approximately 10 million dollars would be needed to 
rebuild shelter alone in these five districts (See Table VI. 6 for Reconstructions 
Costs). An average size house consisting of three rooms with doors, windows 
and an outer wall was used to provide the cost estimate based on prices in 
1990. 

All of the school buildings in Dand and on average 80 percent of schools in the 
five districts have been destroyed. 

An average of 40 percent of the health facilities were destroyed. Before the 
war there were fewer health facilities in these districts than schools. Many 
people travelled to the hospitals in Kandahar city. 

Over 70 percent of the mosques in Dand were destroyed in the war and the 
average level of destruction in the five districts was 48 percent. Mosques are 
usually built or reconstructed through community effort, but in 1990 WFP 
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instituted a programme to provide food for work for reconstructing mosques in 
Arghandab and several other districts. Unfortunately the mosques that were 
reconstructed in Arghandab were destroyed again in the rains in early 1991 (UN 
Monitoring Mission, April 1991). 

Table: VI.6 Cost of Reconstruction in Kandahar 







L.OSI 


Cost 


Cost 




Cost 


per 


per 


per 


Type 


per 


square 


cubic 


metre 




uilil 


metre 


meire 


lengtn 




Af\r\ AAA 


O 1 AA 

2,200 






Mosque 


220 000 


4 400 






Shop 


100,000 


7,400 






Storage 


400,000 




1,300 




School or Clinic 


620,000 


12,400 






Cleaning Kareze 


7,500,000 






1,500 


Cleaning Canal 


8,000,000 






800 


Road 








2,000 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



One office in Dand and two in Shahwalikot were totally destroyed. Office 
buildings were normally located in district centres which is why there was only 
one office building in Dand because municipal business used to be conducted 
in Kandahar city. One office building was also destroyed in Panjwai. 

Finally, almost 90 percent of the shops in Dand were destroyed. Shops in 
Khwajamulk tended to escape extensive damage because the market is at quite 
a distance from centres of conflict and Panjwai Bazaar was largely rebuilt in 
1989 and 1990. 

The entire district of Dand has been over 90 percent destroyed and this 
destruction includes shelter, shops, schools, offices and mosques. Dand was 
and continues to be focal point for fighting in Kandahar between the mujahideen 
and the Kabul government. 
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VIL Health 



VII. 1 Health Facilities and Services 

Health facilities were considered to be inadequate in Kandahar before the war. 
In 1979 there were 19 doctors and 75 mid-level medical health workers in the 
province^^. This calculates to be 0.3 doctors and 1.3 mid-level health workers 
per 10,000 people. 

The infant mortality rate in 1979 was about 190 to 1,000 live births and is 
estimated to have increased to more than 220 per 1,000 live births (Christensen, 
1990). The infant mortality rate in refugee camps in Baluchistan is 88 to 1,000 
live births (UNHCR, 1990). 

During the war, government health facilities were either destroyed or partially 
damaged. Today health centres in Kandahar, as in other provinces of 
Afghanistan, are often under the control of specific commanders and political 
groups and all are supported by various NGOs. There are not enough health 
facilities to meet the needs of the rural population (See Table: VII. 1) and there 
is little preventive health care in Kandahar other than sporadic vaccination 
programs. 

A wide range of health care providers manage different types of facilities. The 
most common health care providers are male health care workers (HC Ws) , who 
have gotten 3 to 18 months training with NGOs based in Pakistan. 
Shekastaband (traditional bonesetters) and Dai's (traditional) birth attendants 
still have a role to play in urban and rural areas. Trained female health care 
workers do not exist in the province. In fact, there is no maternal child health 
care in Kandahar (See Table: VII. 1). UNIDATA enumerators did report 231 
traditional mid wives in Arghandab district which is a larger number than in 
other districts (see pgs. 11-12). 
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Table: VII.l Health Services as per UNIDATA Survey 



Districts 


Population 
1990 


Health centres 
by types 
* 


Centres With 

Preventive 
Health Services 


Doctor to 

10,000 
Population 


C 
1 


c 

2 


C 
3 


H 


Health 
posts 


Immun 
ization 


MCH 


Doctor 


Ratio 


Arghandab 


62,029 






2 


2 


1 






2 


0 32 


Arghestan 


24,031 




1 


1 




1 


1 








Daman 


23,594 




















Dand 


115,512 






1 




1 










Ghorak 


5,849 










1 










Khakrez 


15,334 




2 
















Maruf 


19,020 




1 
















Maiwand 


51,481 










2 










Nesh 


9,624 




















Panjwai 


92,409 






4 




7 










Reg 


735 




















OllailWdllKUl 






















Shegah 


6,053 




















Shorabak 


6,323 




















Spin Boldak 


29,500 


1 














1 


0.34 



See Annex: G for WHO classification. 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990 (For health data). 

US AID, 1990 (For population estimates). 

Only qualified doctors with MD degrees are included in Table VII.l. 
Enumerators detailed that there were two hospitals in Arghandab and one clinic 
in spin Boldak headed by MD doctors with one MD doctor in each facility. 
Other health clinics in the province were managed by trained HCWs. There 
was one immunization centre reported in Arghestan and one in Panjwai. 
Although WHO (World Health Organization) monitors noted in July 1990 that 
vaccinations had not been done in either Arghestan or Panjwai for some time 
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since late 1989 (WHO, Kandahar June - August 1990). The WHO data base 
of health facilities in Kandahar (Annex: F) lists facilities at a district wide level 
whereas UNIDATA surveyed at the locality level. 

In the districts of Daman, Nesh, Shorabak, Reg, Shahwalikot and Shegah no 
health facilities were reported by UNIDATA. 

Medical services provided in each district through health facilities are listed in 
Table: VII. 2. 



Table: VII.2 Medical Services 



District 


Out-patient 
Department 


Surgery 


General 
Anesthesia 


Mobile 
First Aid 


Tuberculosis 
Treatment 


Dental 
Treatment 


Arghandab 




Y 




Y 






Arghestan 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Dand 




Y 




Y 




Y 


Ghorak 












Y 


Khakrez 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Maiwand 








Y 






Maruf 


Y 






Y 




Y 



Y = Available. 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 

TB. treatment was reported to be available in Khakrez and Arghestan districts 
where health facilities are managed by health workers without MD degrees. 
WHO did not verify TB. treatment in Arghestan (WHO, Kandahar June - 
August 1991). General Anesthesia was reported only in Khakrez district, yet 
surgery was supposedly being performed in Dand, Arghestan and Arghandab 
(with the exception of the ICRC clinic). Surgery without anesthesia refers to 
the removal of bullets, lancing of abscesses and other minor operations. 

War injuries are transported to ICRC or the Saudi Red Crescent hospitals in 
Pakistan for treatment. The ICRC clinic in Arghandab receives the wounded 
and transports them to Pakistan. ICRC was also working in Kandahar city in 
1990, but stopped working altogether in Kandahar after December 1990 when 
some of their field staff were kidnapped by a commander. 
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During the war, embroidery became a small-income generating activity for 
women in refugee camps in Baluchistan. Embroidery projects are still being 
supported by NGOs (Non-Governmental Organizations) like Save the Children 
(USA), the Experiment in International Living (EIL) and Catholic Relief 
Services (CRS). Today there is a genuine expanding commercial market for 
Kandahari embroidery in Pakistan in addition to "sympathy markets"^ and 
women supplement the family income by selling piecework. Women can make 
between Rs.6(X) and Rs.8(X) per month selling embroidery. 

Case study 



Roqia is from Maiwand district in Kandahar. Her family came to Sarkhab 
refugee camp in 1982. Roqia 's father is a mullah and her mother suffers 
from tuberculosis. Roqia started working in an embroidery project funded 
by UNHCR (United Nations High Commission For Refugees) in 1983 and 
eventually became the camp manager of the project, supervising quality, 
collecting and paying for embroidery work done by women in her 
neighborhood. The family largely depended on her income. She made 
enough money to pay for the construction of a proper mud brick house with 
a corrugated iron roof, a vegetable garden and a small orchard. She paid 
for the education of her brothers and for all the marriages in the family. 
The UNHCR project has long since vanished, but Roqia, through her 
contacts, still supplies embroidery to outlets in Lahore and Karachi with one 
of her brothers acting as a middleman (UNIDATA Fieldtrip, March 1990). 



UNIDATA surveyed the dietary habits of households in Kandahar (Table: 
L2.1.) and found that families have an extraordinarily balanced intake of food, 
the likes of which is not usually observed even in middle-income, fast 
industrializing countries of South East Asia. 

The population is dependent in their demand for processed food (edible oil, 
rice, tea, sugar, wheat flour) on imports from Pakistan. 

The UNIDATA survey does not measure family income and expenditure which 
could be very useful. Income, expenditure and wage rates along with other 
indicators signal whether there will be a "pull" effect to encourage refugees to 
return to Afghanistan. Some studies have detailed the need for substantive 
investment in the main irrigation system of Kandahar which up to now has been 
the lifeline of this province (canal maintenance and tackling the silination 
problem"*). 
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Most health facilities complained of not receiving medical supplies in a timely 
manner and health facilities appeared to be ill-equipped. Equipment found in 
clinics is shown in Table: VIL3. 



Table: VII.3 Equipment in Clinics 
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Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



This table clearly reflects the relative poverty of health facilities in Kandahar. 
None of the facilities are equipped with X-Ray units. Only one facility in 
Arghestan and one in Maruf district have microscopes. The microscope in 
Arghestan was not in use in July 1990 (WHO Assessment Mission, June - 
August 1990). There were ambulances in Spin Boldak, Arghandab, Dand, 
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Panjwai and Maruf. The large number of ambulances in Arghandab and Spin 
Boldak was due to the presence of ICRC emergency treatment centres for mine 
and war injuries. No ambulances were reported at health facilities in 
Arghestan, Khakrez, Maiwand or Ghorak districts. The table does show that, 
except in Ghorak, sterilization equipment is available throughout the province. 

Many patients come to the health facilities daily for treatment of different 
diseases. The frequency of out-patient care in various districts is presented in 
Table: VII.4. 

Table: VII.4 Daily Out-Patient Attendance (For a 3 month 

period in 1990) 



Districts 


No. 
of 
Clinics 


Out Patients 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Arghandab 


5 


120 


44 


164 


Arghestan 


1 


38 


15 


53 


Dand 


2 








Ghorak 


1 


19 


11 


30 


Khakrez 


2 


98 


64 


162 


Maiwand 


2 


21 


11 


32 


Maruf 


1 


20 


13 


33 


Panjwai 


11 


284 


79 


395 


Spin Boldak 


1 


45 


35 


80 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



It should be noted that 32 percent of all patients, on average, who come for 
treatment are females, although no female health care workers were reported 
anywhere in the province. 

Vaccination as the only preventive health service was reported in two districts, 
but data on vaccination activities carried out over a three month period for one 
district is presented in Table: VII.5. 
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Table: VII.5 Vaccination Carried Out in Three Months 



Districts 


Vaccine 


BCG 


Tetanus 


Polio 


DPT 


Measles 


Arghestan 


600 






600 




Panjwai 













Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



As the table shows, vaccination activities were specified only in Arghestan 
district. A WHO assessment mission in Arghestan in August 1990, however, 
noted that "immunization and TB programs were reportedly initiated in 1987, 
but these services were not being offered at the time of the WHO survey." 
WHO reports also note that vaccination was not done in Panjwai. 

The common diseases in order of priority, listed in the province include 
diarrhoea/dehydration, malaria, anaemia, malnutrition, tuberculosis (TB), acute 
respiratory infection, war injuries, and measles. Common ailments in each 
district are presented in Table: VII. 6. 
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Table: VII.6 Common Ailments 



Districts 
Arghandab 



Arghestan 



Ghorak 



Khakrez 



Maruf 
Maiwand 
Panjwai 
Spin Boldak 



Common Ailments 

Malaria, Diarrhoea/Dehydration, Malnutrition, 
Anaemia 

Diarrhoea/Dehydration, War injuries or trauma, 
Tuberculosis, Malnutrition, Anaemia 

Malaria, Diarrhoea/Dehydration, Tuberculosis, 
Malnutrition, Ana emia 

Acute Respiratory Infection, Malaria, Diarrhoea/ 
Dehydration 

Acute Respiratory Infection, Malaria, Diarrhoea/ 
Dehydration, Tubercul osis 

Tuberculosis, Malnutrition, Anaemia 
Malaria, Malnutrition, Anaemia 
Malaria, Diarrhoea/Dehydration, Measles, Tuberculosis 
Mala ria, Diarrhoea/Dehydrati on, Anaemia 

Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



As the Table shows, malaria and diarrhoea were reported in 7 districts, anaemia 
in 6 and malnutrition in 5 districts. No UN or WHO monitoring missions have 
reported malnutrition in Kandahar. The table also shows that tuberculosis was 
noted in 4 districts and acute respiratory infection in 2 districts. In addition to 
the above ailments, measles and war injuries or trauma were reported as health 
problems in two districts. 

Shortages of medicines, medical equipment and trained specialists were given 
as the main problems at clinics. It was also stressed that clinics always receive 
fixed quantities of medicines from their funding sources, therefore some 
medicines which are not required in one season may accumulate and expire and 
other medicines which are needed, will be in short supply. 
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Table: VII.7 Prices and availability of medicines (in Afs.) 



Districts 


Medicines 


Per Tablet 


r^hlnrnniiirip 

Per Tablet 


X Viliwlliiii 

Per Ampule 


OR Si Per 

Packet 


Arghandab 


9 


11 


130 


40 


Dand 


8 


Not available 


150 


Not available 


Ghorak 


5 


12 


200 


60 


Khakrez 


10 


10 


170 


Not available 


Maruf 


8 


12 


100 


50 


Nesh 


4 


Not available 


200 


65 


Shahwalikot 


7 


7 


150 


100 


Shegah 


6 


Not available 


Not available 


40 


Spin Boldak 


5 


15 


200 


50 



Districts 


Medicines 


Ampicillin Per 
Syrup Bottle 


Normal Saline 
Solution 


Bacterin Per 
Tablet 


Vermox Per 
Tablet 


Arghandab 


120 


Not available 


Not available 


Not available 


Dand 


400 


Not available 


Not available 


Not available 


Ghorak 


300 


1,000 


25 


5 


Khakrez 


150 


Not available 


Not available 


Not available 


Maruf 


100 


Not available 


Not available 


32 


Nesh 


300 


3,000 


25 


Not available 


Shahwalikot 


300 


Not available 


Not available 


Not available 


Shegah 


Not available 


700 


Not available 


Not available 


Spin Boldak 


360 


720 


Not available 


Not available 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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The table shows that prices of Penicillin, Ampicillin and ORS were on a lower 
side in Maruf. The highest price for Ampicillin was recorded in Dand. 
Vermox was available in Maruf and Ghorak district but nowhere else. The 
price of Ampicillin was similar in Spin Boldak, Nesh and Ghorak. The lowest 
price for Normal Saline Solution was in Shegah and highest price was in Nesh 
sub-district. The table also shows that all of the essential medicines were 
available in Ghorak district which is very far from the supply centres in 
Pakistan and Kandahar city. 

The price range for essential medicines and their average prices are given in 
Table: VII. 8. 



Table: VII.8 Price Range & Average Price of Medicines (in Afs.) 



Medicines 


Average 
Price 


Price Range 


Aspirin per tablet 


7 


4- 10 


Chloroquine per tablet 


11 


7- 15 


Penicillin per ampule 


163 


100 - 200 


ORS per packet 


58 


40 - 100 


Ampicillin per syrup bottle 


254 


100 - 400 


Normal saline solution 


1,355 


700 - 3,000 


Bacterin per tablet 


25 


25 


Vermox per tablet 


18 


5 - 32 



VII.2 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
Condition of Health Facilities in Districts Surveyed 



In Dand district two clinics were reported to be functioning. The Al-Faiz clinic 
had one health worker and one guard. The building had been damaged in the 
war and only one room was in use. This clinic was equipped with a 
sterilization unit and one manual suction unit. Antibiotics, antiseptics and 
chloroquine were the most needed medicines in this health facility. The funding 
source was the Swedish Committee for Afghanistan. Common heating fuel used 
in the clinic was kerosene/diesel. 
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The second facility was named Al-Jahad Mobile Unit, operated by 2 health 
workers (undetermined level) and 6 mid-level workers. This mobile unit was 
reported to be equipped with one sterilization set, a suture set, an operating 
theatre and two ambulances. Antiseptics, penicillin and oral rehydration salts 
(ORS) were reported to be the most needed medicines. Medicines were 
siipplied by Mercy Corp International (MCI). Surgery and mobile first aid 
were recorded as the main services being offered. 

In Maruf district, one clinic was monitored in Abatu village. The facility was 
named Al-Jahad Clinic. It is in a new building made of stone with mud. Two 
health workers, one dentist (no degree), one compounder, one X-ray technician, 
one clerk and four cleaners/guards were reported to be medical staff. Items and 
equipment at this health facility were; 2 sterilization sets, 15 suture sets, 1 
manual suction, 1 microscope, carbol fuchsin stain, giemsa/field stain, 
methylene blue stain, urine dipsticks, 1 laboratory daily record book, 1 
generator and 1 ambulance. Paracetamol, Flagyl, multivitamins, 
Aminophylline, antibiotics and Indocid were the most needed medicines. The 
average number of patients treated daily in this clinic were 33, 39 percent of 
these patients were female. The source of electric supply was a generator and 
the common heating fuel used was firewood. The main source of water was a 
karez. The medical officer stated that the nutritional status of children in the 
district needed attention. Problems experienced at the health facility were an 
insufficient supply of medicines, lack of equipment and lack of a vaccination 
program for children especially to prevent measles and diphtheria. Dental, 
OPD and mobile first aid were the main services being offered. 

In Arghandab district 5 important health facilities were visited. Sardi clinic was 
functioning in Sardi village. The building was made of stone with mud bricks. 
There was no electric supply. The common heating fuel used was firewood and 
a stream was the common source of drinking water. 2 health workers and 1 
cleaner/guard staffed the clinic. It was very poorly equipped. MSH (Medical 
Sciences for Health) supplied medicines for this clinic. The most needed 
medicines were reported as antibiotics and analgesics. 

The second clinic was the ICRC clinic in Mesrabad village which is closed at 
the time of this writing. The source of electricity was a generator and the 
heating fuel was firewood. A well provided drinking water. Medical staff at 
this facility were 1 MD doctor, 2 surgeons, 1 anaesthetist, 1 pharmacist, 3 male 
nurses, 1 clerk, 2 storekeepers, and 1 cleaner. Medical equipment included 5 
beds, 4 wheelchairs/crutches, 6 oxygen units, 4 sterilization sets, 7 suture units, 
1 generator and 4 ambulances. There was no shortage of medicines. The 
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average number of patients treated daily were 27 males and 5 females. The 
mandate of the International Committee for the Red Cross is to provide care for 
war wounded so outpatients are seen on a limited basis. 

The third clinic is named Ahmadullah Clinic in Dilawer Khan Kalacha. 2 
health workers and one storekeeper were reported as the medical staff. The 
most needed medicines were antibiotics. Storage was inadequate. The Swedish 
Committee for Afghanistan supplied medicines. The average daily attendance 
at the clinic was 50 with 13 patients being women (26%). 

The fourth clinic in Arghandab was in Khwajamulk village and named Al-Jahad 
Clinic. The funding source was MCI (Mercy Corp International). The clinic 
building was made of stone with mud bricks. The clinic was run with the help 
of 1 health worker, 1 surgeon (no degree), 1 anaesthetist, 1 dentist (no degree), 
1 compounder, 1 storekeeper and 1 cleaner/guard. The equipment at the clinic 
was listed as 1 wheelchair/crutches, 2 sterilization sets, 3 suture sets, 1 dental 
chair, 1 generator and 1 ambulance. The average daily attendance at the clinic 
was 4 patients. Medicines in this facility were reported to be in ample supply. 

The fifth and final health facility visited in Arghandab was named Hazret-e- 
Umer Hospital. This health facility was run by 1 MD doctor, 5 health workers, 
4 surgeons (without degrees) and 1 dentist (no degree). The hospital is located 
in Chahrghulba village. The building was made of stone with fired bricks. 
There is no generator. The source of drinking water was a stream. Analgesics 
and antibiotics were the medicines in short supply. The average number of 
patients treated daily were 39, of these 9 were female. IMC (International 
Medical Corps) and MSH (Medical Sciences for Health) supplied the medicines. 
Surgery and mobile first aid were the services offered by this facility. 

There were three health facilities monitored in Arghestan district. The first 
clinic, named Mojahid* Clinic was operated by 3 health workers, 1 surgeon 
(without a degree), 1 dentist (without a degree), 1 compounder, 2 nurses, 1 
vaccinator, 1 laboratory technician, 3 clerks, 1 storekeeper and 3 
cleaners/guards. Items and equipment in this facility were reported as 10 beds, 
20 crutches, 4 sterilization sets, 5 suture sets, 7 manual suction units, 1 
operating theatre, 1 microscope, carbol fiichsin stain, giemsa/field stain, 
methylene blue stain, 5 lab daily record books and 1 refrigerator (not working). 
Antibiotics, analgesics and vitamins were the medicines in short supply. 
Storage for drugs was inadequate. lAHC (Islamic Aid Health Centre) supplied 
medicines for this facility. The average number of patients treated daily was 
53, 15 being female (29%). Three months prior to the survey, the clinic had 
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vaccinated 600 children for BCG and 600 for DPT. The clinic building was 
satisfactory but without a latrine. The main services offered were surgery, 
dental, vaccination, T.B treatment and OPD. 

The second facility was a health post located in Amin Qala village. This health 
post was run by one male nurse. Medicines were supplied by MSH. 

The third facility named Shaheed Ismail was operated by 3 male nurses. It was 
funded by MCI. The main service provided by this health facility was mobile 
first aid. 

In Maiwand, 2 health facilities were visited. Nadi clinic was being operated by 
one health worker. The main source of drinking water was a karez. Firewood 
was the common heating fuel. The most needed medicines were antibiotics, 
analgesics and vitamins. MSH was reported to be the funding source. The 
average number of patients treated in this facilities were 8 of which 2 were 
female. 

The second facility in this district was Faiz Mohammad Clinic, which was 
managed by one health worker. The common heating fuel was firewood. The 
main source of drinking water was a well. Storage of drugs was inadequate. 
The average number of patients treated were reported to be 24, out of which 
9 were female. 

There was one MCI funded clinic in Ghorak district. 2 health workers and 2 
storekeepers were reported to be the medical staff. The common heating fiiel 
was kerosene/diesel. The source of drinking water was a karez. The clinic 
was equipped with one sterilization unit. Vibramycin, DPT vaccine and 
Psycho-Therapeutic medicines were reported to be needed. The average 
number of patients treated daily at this facility were 30 with 11 being female. 
Dental services, mobile first aid and first aid training were offered by this 
clinic. 

In Panjwai district 1 1 health facilities were reported to be functioning. All of 
the health facilities were poorly equipped. Mirza facility was operated by two 
health workers and a dentist (without a degree). MSH supplied medicines. The 
most needed medicines were Flagyl, antibiotics and analgesics. Daily 
attendance at the clinic was 23 patients (20%), 5 patients were female. The 
medical officer stated that dried milk and other nutritional items were needed 
for children. 
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The second facility was in Pashmul village. Two health workers were reported 
as the medical staff of the facility. The three most needed medicines were 
Paracetamol, Penicillin and Chloroquine. MSH supplied the medicines. The 
average number of patients treated daily were 23 males and 6 females (24%). 
This facility was ill-equipped. Mobile first aid was the only service offered. 

In Tolokan village there was one health facility with three health workers. It 
was funded by MSH. There was no source of electricity. The heating fuel was 
kerosene. The source of drinking water was a stream (Jui). The average 
number of patients per day were 27 males and 8 females (30%). Dental and 
mobile first aid were the services provided by this facility. 

Haji Abdul Ahad clinic is located in Siachoi village. The building was made 
of stone with mud bricks. Firewood was the common heating fuel. MSH 
supplied medicines. Dental service was the main service offered at this facility. 
The average number of patients treated were 21 (24%), 5 of whom were 
women. 

Another four MSH funded clinics in Panjwai districts were located in Moshan, 
Zangabad, Panjwai centre and Nalgham villages. All of these clinics were 
reported to be managed by health workers and were poorly equipped. 

There was one MCI funded clinic in Spirwan village operated by three health 
workers and one male nurse. The average number of patients treated per day 
were 32 (24%), 8 being female. 

Two clinics were reported in Khakrez district. The first was named Lam clinic. 
It was funded by MSH. The source of drinking water was a karez. Firewood 
was the common heating fuel. There was no source of electricity. One health 
worker, one dentist (without a degree), one sanitarian, 3 nurses, one clerk, 2 
storekeepers, and one cleaner/guard were working as medical staff. Medical 
equipment consisted of 4 beds, 3 sterilization units and 1 baby scale. 53 males 
and 34 female (61%) were the average number of patients treated daily at this 
health facility. 

The second clinic in Khakrez was named Derwishan clinic and was operated by 

1 health worker, 1 dentist (without a degree), 1 sanitarian, 2 nurses, 1 clerk, 

2 storekeepers and 1 cleaner/ guard. Medical equipment at the clinic included 
4 beds, 1 sterilization unit, 1 adult and 1 baby weighing scale. MCI supplied 
medicines. Storage for drugs was inadequate. The average number of patients 
treated daily were 75 (40%), 30 being female • The clinic was in a old damaged 
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Household Dietary Habits 



Province : Kandahar 



(Table 1.2.1) 



District 


No. of 
households 


Main source 
of cash 
income 


Dietary 
habit 


Food stuff 
imported from Pakistan 


Arghandab 


3,434 


Fruit Crops 


Bread, Vegetable 
&Meat 


Edible oil. Rice, Sugar, Tea, 
Wheat, Wheat flour. Salt 


Arghestan 


814 


Livestock 
Fruit Crops 
Field Crops 


Bread and Milk 
products 


Wheat, Wheat flour. Rice, 
Edible oil. Salt, Sugar, Tea, 


Daman 


759 


Cultivation 
Livestock 


Bread, Meat & 
Milk products 


Edible oil. Rice, Sugar, Tea, 
Salt 


Dand 


3,246 


Fruit Crops 
Field Crops 


Bread, Vegetable 
and meat 


Wheat, Wheat flour. Rice, 
Edible oil. Sugar, Tea 


Ghorak 


519 


Field Crops 


Bread and Milk 
products 


Edible oil. Sugar, Tea, Salt, 
Rice 


Khakrez 


461 


Cultivation 
Animal products 


Bread, Vegetable 
and Fruits 


Rice, Sugar, Wheat, Wheat flour 
Salt, Tea 


Maiwand 


1,255 


Field Crops 
Fruit Crops 


Bread, Meat & 
Milk products 


Edible oil. Sugar, Tea, Salt, 
Rice 


Maruf 


2,315 


Fruit Crops 


Bread and Milk 
products 


Wheat, Wheat flour. Rice 
Edible oil. Tea, Sugar, Salt 


Nesh 


240 


Fruit Crops 


Bread and Milk 
products 


Edible oil. Rice, Sugar, Tea, 
Salt 


Panjwai 


4,627 


Fruit Crops 


Bread, Vegetable 
Milk products 


Edible oil. Rice, Sugar, Tea, 
Wheat, Wheat flour. Salt 


Reg 


155 


Livestock 


Bread and Milk 
products 


Wheat, Wheat flour. Rice, Corn, 
Edible oil. Salt, Sugar, Tea, 


Shahwalikot 


2,222 


Livestock 
Cultivation 
Fruit Crops 


Bread and Milk 
products 


Edible oil. Rice, Sugar, Wheat, 
Wheat flour 


Shegah 


228 


Livestock 


Bread and Milk 
products 


Wheat, Wheat flour. Edible oil, 
Rice, Tea, Sugar, Salt 


Shorabak 


125 


Livestock 
Cumin, Onion 


Bread and Milk 
products 


Edible oil. Rice, Sugar, Tea, 
Wheat, Wheat flour. Salt, Beef 


Spin Boldak 


2,176 


Cultivation 
Fruit Crops 


Bread, Meat & 
Milk products 


Edible oil. Rice, Sugar, Wheat, 
Wheat flour. Tea, Salt 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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building. The common heating fuel was firewood and the source of drinking 
water was a well. 

In Spin Boldak one health centre was reported with 1 MD doctor, 1 sanitarian, 
3 nurses, 1 clerk and 2 storekeepers. The health centre was a concrete 
building. It was equipped with 2 wheelchairs, 5 sterilization units, 5 suture 
sets, 2 latrines and 5 ambulances. Drinking water for the clinic was supplied 
by tank from Chaman in Pakistan. The average number of patients treated daily 
were 80, of which 35 were female, the main supplier of medicines was Lajnat- 
al-Dawa (Kuwait). Chloroquine and anti-diarrhoea tablets were the most 
needed medicines at this facility. 

In conclusion it should be repeated that preventive health care with the 
exception of occasional vaccination programs does not exist in Kandahar. Small 
health facilities have been established in areas of relative calm, but they are 
generally managed by poorly trained health workers who concentrate on 
dispensing drugs. All health facilities receive the fixed quantities of drugs 
irregardless of need or usage rate. Finally, there is no maternal child health 
care and there are no female health workers in Kandahar. 



VIII. Education and Training 

VIII. 1 Education Facilities 

Formal education is not totally foreign to Kandahar province. The government 
statistical year book of 1987 registered 30 elementary and secondary schools for 
boys enrolling 12,100 students and 13 schools for girls enrolling 3,000 students 
in Kandahar. A UNHCR report of a mission to the city in April 1990 gives the 
names of 17 schools active at the time; 8 lycees or secondary schools, 4 for 
boys only and 4 for girls only; 2 elementary schools for boys and 2 for girls; 
2 co-ed elementary schools and one teacher training institute. The report says 
that of the 1,200 teachers who were teaching in the city in 1978, only 400 were 
teaching in 1990 (pg. 12). The 1991 Karakul Base mission to Kandahar city 
in April notes that schools had been grouped into buildings that had not been 
destroyed and that "in each precinct one secondary school is now teaching in 
two shifts, from 0800-1200 and 1200-1600." (pg. 5). 

In terms of formal education outside of the capital city. Table: VIII. 1 displays 
1 1 primary schools in Maruf district. 9 of these primary schools are funded by 
the University of Nebraska at Omaha (UNO) which supplies books and other 
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teaching materials and pays teachers salaries. 2 of the primary schools are 
funded by political groups. In the rest of the localities surveyed there are a few 
madrassas and a preponderance of mosque schools. Mosque schools mainly 
teach young children to memorize the Qur'an while madrassas in addition to 
religion may include subjects like math and science for young males. 

Table: VIII.l Type of Educational Institutions 



Districts 


Types of Institution 


i iinidry ocnoois 


Maarassas 


Mosques 


Arghandab 


— 


3 


89 


Arghestan 




17 


115 


Daman 




1 


25 


Dand 




1 


58 


Ghorak 




1 


100 


Khakrez 




6 


32 


Maiwand 




1 
1 


4U 


Maruf 


11 


7 




Nesh 




16 


100 


Panjwai 




31 


323 


Reg 






57 


Shahwalikot 




2 


159 


Shegah 




1 


7 


Shorabak 




2 


62 


Spin Boldak 




4 


383 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



Despite these rather grim statics, the people of Kandahar are concerned with the 
need for education (UN Maruf Mission Report, March 1990 and UN Kandahar 
Mission Report, July 1990). The problem will be how to re-introduce education 
as a nonthreatening component of everyday life. Opposition to formal 
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education is likely to continue in Kandahar for years to come. Elementary and 
primary schools were totally and systematically destroyed by the mujahideen 
during the war because rural people suspected educational institutions of being 
one of the causes of the war. UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization) proposes to institute Village Basic Education Centres 
that will, with community participation, provide not only very basic formal 
education but training in health and vocational skills such as carpentry and 
mechanics to give direct benefit to a wide range of community members. 
UNESCO staff have participated in UN missions to Kandahar and at the 
Kandahar SMU and have discussed setting up Basic Education Centres in 
Arghandab with the local community, but lack of security in the area has not 
permitted plans to be implemented. 

In Kandahar, the enumerators did not register female attendance at any of the 
schools. Again there may have been cultural or political reasons for not 
recording female attendance, if it indeed exists. 

Roughly 12,000 children are attending traditional mosque schools and 
madrassas in Kandahar and 1,200 children are enrolled in the 11 primary 
schools in Maruf Around 60 percent of the population of Kandahar province 
is below 15 years of age. The school age population (5-15 years) would be 
approximately 44 percent of this figure or 208,000 on the basis of the US AID 
population estimate. Therefore less than 5 percent of Kandahar's rural school 
age population is receiving any sort of instruction at all and perhaps none are 
female. 

VIII.2 Training 

The United Nations International Labour Organization (ILO) set up a small 
training centre at the Kandahar SMU base in Arghestan. Classes were held for 
local area residents in tractor maintenance and basic carpentry. These classes 
closed in the summer but will restart in October and are expected to run 
through December 1991. 



IX. Resettlement Needs and Implication for Donor Assistance 

IX.l Current Considerations 

Kandahar province is not secure and without the presence of an acknowledged 
civilian government substantive work in the areas of resettlement, reconstruction 
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and development is difficult to plan or implement. 

It is estimated that from 42-45 percent of the population of Kandahar province 
has taken reftige in Pakistan. Most of these refugees have been living in 
Pakistan for almost ten years; their children were born in Pakistan; they have 
built houses and shops, some even have small businesses. Because Kandahar 
province is close and accessible members of refugee families return every 
planting season to work the lands. Families are thus separated. Some family 
members farm in Afghanistan while others live and work in the camps or in the 
major cities of Pakistan. 

For example, a UN assessment mission to Kandahar province in March 1991 
came upon a family from Kandahar city stranded in Daman near the Tarnak 
river crossing. The family had settled in Karachi where the father worked and 
the children attended Pakistani public schools. Several times a year the whole 
family travels to Kandahar city to see relatives and to take care of business 
relating to lands and property. 

A recent survey conducted by UNHCR/Quetta in May 1991 found in 
Mohammed Khel camp that every refugee family had at least one family 
member employed in the local economy earning an average of a thousand 
rupees a month. This translates into approximately 33,000 Afghanis which is 
more than the monthly salary of many professionals in Afghanistan. Therefore, 
there is little economic incentive for refugees to return to Kandahar province. 

Apart from Kandahar city and what is known as the "cummerbund" or belt 
around the city that includes Dand, Panjwai, Arghandab and Maiwand, 
Kandahar province is rural and highly undeveloped. Even before the war[ 
labourers migrated from Kandahar to the tribal areas on the border with 
Pakistan to work in the coal mines or in other enterprises. 

The productive belt circling the city was responsible for the only commercial 
agriculture and food processing in the province. As outlined in Chapter VI, 
this belt of districts suffered excessive damage in the war. 

Fighting continues in Arghandab and Dand districts although farmers still work 
in the vineyards in Arghandab. Vineyards and orchards are on the right bank 
of the river where the mujahideen are located and families have been displaced 
over the years to the left bank of the river. As many as three to four families 
live in one house on this bank of the river. In April 1991 (see UN Monitoring 
Mission Report, April 1991) several commanders with different political 
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attachments started fighting amongst themselves in Arghandab and both sides 
of the river experienced shelling and rocketing which resulted in a high number 
of civilian casualties. During this time some farmers fled with their families to 
Khakrez district and much of the early seasonal fruit like plums and apricots 
went unharvested. 

In order for the cummerbund area to absorb an increase in labour and 
population, a major investment in irrigation system rehabilitation, repair of the 
drainage canal system in Dand and rehabilitation of orchards and vineyards is 
required. 

80 percent of shelter in Dand, 60 percent in Arghandab and roughly 30 percent 
of shelter in Panjwai and Maiwand has been destroyed. It was stated earlier 
that it takes a family from two to three years to rebuild a home. The problem 
of reconstruction is not a deficiency of construction materials or manpower, but 
a lack of cash. 

Prior to the war, Kandahar city enjoyed electricity, piped water and paved 
roads. Surrounding villages did not share these amenities. Secondary roads 
threading together districts were never more than low standard dirt or gravel 
roads and years of no maintenance and damage done by tanks and fighting has 
exacerbated their already poor condition and made travel and transport of 
supplies throughout the province extraordinarily cumbersome. 

While there were primary and secondary schools in Kandahar city and well 
staffed and equipped hospitals, rural Kandahar had limited access to education 
and health facilities. Much of what existed in Kandahar city has been damaged 
or destroyed in the war. In the outlying districts there are no schools at all 
except for a few primary schools in Maruf. A very meagre, almost non- 
existent level of health care which excludes preventive or primary health care 
is all that is available to the average village resident in Kandahar today. 

In the event of a peaceful settlement in Afghanistan, many refugee families may 
continue a circulatory movement between their lands in Kandahar and bases of 
economic activity in Pakistan. Refugees from Kandahar are living in Surkhab, 
Saranan, Pir Alizi, Gulistan, Chaman and Panjpai camps in Baluchistan. All 
of these camps are within a two or three hour bus ride of Quetta city. There 
are schools and basic health units in all of the camps and if families have 
enough income they have the option of sending their children to private schools 
and of going to see doctors at hospitals in Quetta. 
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On a micro level, families in the camps can be sub-divided. One or two family 
members might work in Quetta, Islamabad or Karachi while the rest of the 
family lives in the camp. A good example is one of the project enumerators. 
He is from Kandahar and lives with his family in Surkhab camp. He moved to 
Quetta to work with the project while his wife managed a clinic for Medicine 
Sans Frontiers (MSF) in the camp. 

Afghan refugees filled vacancies in the Baluchistan labour market for skilled 
and unskilled labour created by the movement of Pakistani workers to the Gulf 
States. Refugees were also assimilated into fruit production enterprises in 
Baluchistan. Many Pakistani workers were forced to return from the Gulf 
during the Gulf war which will have an impact on the labour market, but fruit 
production has expanded and increased tremendously in Baluchistan with the 
influx of refugees and this industry is very much dependent on refugee expertise 
and labour. 

Table: IX. 1 lists basic needs as determined by the UNIDATA survey in the 
districts of Kandahar, with the exception of Reg, that must be met in order to 
motivate repatriation. 



Table: IX,1 Sectoral Damage due to War 



District 


War Damage and Consequences 


Arghandab 


Extensive destruction of shelter and other buildings, scarcity 
of improved seeds, damaged irrigation system, scarcity of 
farm power and pest control, scarcity of trained medical 
staff, no vaccination, no schools, damage to orchards and 
vineyards. 


Arghestan 


Scarcity of improved seeds, scarcity of pest control, blocked 
irrigation systems, scarcity of trained medical staff, no 
schools. 


Daman 


Lack of improved seeds and pest control, irrigation system 
not maintained, absence of transportation facilities, no 
marketing infrastructure, no health facilities, no vaccination, 
no schools. 



(Continued ...) 
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District 



Dand 



Ghorak 



Khakrez 



Maiwand 



Maruf 



Nesh 



War Damage and Co nsequences 

Extensive destruction of shelter and other buildings, scarcity 
of improved seeds and lack of pest control, lack of farm 
power and manpower, damaged irrigation and drainage 
canals, presence of mines, poorly equipped clinics, lack of 
trained medical staff, no vaccination, no schools, damage to 
roads, damage to orchards and vine yards . 

Lack of improved seeds and pest control, scarcity of 
manpower, poor irrigation system, damaged roads, scarcity 
of trained farm extension agents and trained medical staff, 
poorly equipped clinics, no vaccination, scarcity of fuel, no 
schools and no marketing infrastructure. 

Lack of improved seeds and pest control, scarcity of farm 
power, no schools, scarcity of trained agriculturists and 
trained medical staff, poorly equipped clinics, no 
vaccination, poor roads and n o markets. 

Scarcity of improved seed, farm power and water for 
irrigation, lack of pest control, damaged roads and bridges, 
no small scale industry, no schools, no vaccination, poorly 
equipped clinics, scarcity of trained agriculturists and 
medical staff, damaged vineyards . 

Damaged roads, scarcity of improved seed and farm power, 
blocked irrigation systems, presence of mines, poor 
transport facilities, poorly equipped health services, scarcity 
of trained teachers, extension agents and medical staff, 
poorly equipped schools, no vaccination, no marketing 
infrastructure. 

Damaged roads, poor transportation facilities, poorly 
equipped clinics, scarcity of trained medical staff and 
extension agents, scarcity of improved seed, lack of locust 
and pest control, scarcity of water, shortage of medicine. 



(Continued ...) 
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District 


War Damage and Consequences 


Panjwai 


Scarcity of improved seed and farm power, lack of pest 
control, a mined road, no schools, poorly equipped clinics 
and scarcity of trained medical staff, no small scale rural 
industries, substantial destruction and damage to shelter 
and public buildings, no schools, no vaccination 
programme and damage to vineyards and orchards. 


Shahwalikot 


Lack of pest control, scarcity of manpow^er, irrigation 
w^ater and improved seed, damaged roads, no marketing 
infrastructure, no schools, scarcity of health services, no 
vaccination, scarcity of trained medical workers and 
agricultural extension agents. 


Shegah 


No health facilities, scarcity of improved seed and farm 
power, lack of pest control, damaged irrigation systems, 
poor transportation facilities, no schools, poor roads. 


Shorabak 


Scarcity of improved seed, farm power, pest control and 
water supply, damaged roads, scarcity of health facilities, 
no transport facilities, no schools, no vaccination, no 
marketing structure, scarcity of trained medical staff and 
agricultural extension agents. 


Spin Boldak 


Lack of improved seed and farm power, scarcity of 
irrigation and drinking water, presence of mines, scarcity 
of pest control, damaged roads, no schools, no vaccination, 
scarcity of trained medical staff and extension agents. 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



IX.2 Sectoral Needs and Rehabilitation Programmes 

United Nations programmes implemented by NGO partners have targeted some 
of the immediate needs of the province indexed in Table: IX. 1 . 

From 1989 to the end of the 1991 planting season, FAO and UNHCR will have 
provided farmers in Kandahar with approximately 2,000 metric tons of certified 
improved wheat seed accompanied by fertilizer. This seed and fertilizer has 
been distributed all over the province with the exception of Reg (desert), 
Shegah and Nesh sub districts. FAO also supplied seedlings for rehabilitating 
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orchards particularly to Maruf district and maize seed with fertilizer for seed 
multiplication through MCI. 

UNDP/OPS (United Nations Development Programme/Office of Project 
Services) has invested in projects for karez and canal cleaning (irrigation 
rehabilitation), seed and fertilizer distribution, surveying and repair of roads, 
plant protection and veterinary programmes for livestock in Kandahar 
(UNDP/OPS Quetta). 

WFP supports many UNDP projects in Kandahar with a food for work 
component. In Arghandab, WFP introduced vulnerable group feeding and also 
a school feeding programme at the Arghestan SMU base. WFP encouraged the 
repair of mosques and madrassas in Arghestan and Arghandab through food for 
work and is involved in rehabilitating Kishmishkhanas with MCI in the 
productive belt around Kandahar city. 

In addition to providing funds for the ongoing training of health workers in 
Kandahar, WHO backstops various NGO clinics and is introducing primary 
health care with MCI in districts such as Khakrez. WHO staff conducted a 
special "refresher" training course in September 1991 on respiratory diseases 
for health workers at Mojahid clinic near the SMU base in Arghestan. 

Operation Salam or UNOCA, has funded de-mining training and mine clearance 
in Kandahar through SWAAD. UNOCA funded mine awareness training with 
OMA and coordinated the establishment of the Kandahar SMU in Arghestan. 
Unfortunately there were security problems in Arghestan at the end of October 
1990 so all activity at the SMU ceased and has not been resumed with the 
exception of a brief interlude in March/ April 1991 when wheat and other items 
were distributed from the SMU as flood relief. 

UNOCA encouraged the creation of Afghan NGOs through a Human Resource 
Development project. This project attempted to secund trained staff to newly 
formed Afghan NGOs, paid the salaries of some Afghan NGO staff members 
and conducted seminars on financial management, project proposal writing and 
fund raising for Afghan NGOs. UNOCA also instituted a procedure for 
formally registering new Afghan NGOs. There are currently at least 4 Afghan 
NGOs implementing projects in Maruf, Dand, Panjwai, Maiwand and 
Shahwalikot (see Annex: J) on irrigation rehabilitation, plant protection and 
seed and fertilizer distribution. 

USAID funded NGO activities in Kandahar such as vineyard rehabilitation with 
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MCI in Arghandab, Panjwai and Maiwand. US AID also funds VITA 
(Volunteers in Technical Assistance). VITA has worked in many districts of 
Kandahar including Maruf, Arghestan, Panjwai, Maiwand, Ghorak and Dand 
on irrigation rehabilitation, seed and fertilizer distribution, reforestation, selling 
agricultural inputs through a subsidy programme and on plant protection. As 
already noted, DAI which is funded by US AID, supplied agricultural inputs to 
farmers in Kandahar through traders. USAID funded UNO which supported 
the only primary schools operating in the province in Maruf. In the health 
sector, USAID funds MSH, IMC and MCI. Finally, USAID has a programme 
for provision and financing of dogs trained to detect mines. These dogs work 
with SWAAD demining teams and have been used in Arghestan and Spin 
Boldak. 

For more detailed project information see the ACBAR/SWABAC^'* Database 
(1990) which lists NGO activities in Afghanistan by project location, sector and 
implementing partner. 

Initially programmes in Kandahar were funded on the basis of where particular 
NGOs had already established a presence. Gradually the emphasis has shifted 
in favor of designing integrated programmes encompassing irrigation 
rehabilitation, health, education and shelter reconstruction in areas to which 
refugees have expressed a desire to return. 

If in the fiiture there is a political settlement and security in Afghanistan, the 
long term development project for Kandahar province might be in the 
commercial exploitation of its limited mineral resources and in the construction 
of additional reservoirs to develop new areas for extensive commercial 
agriculture. This plan should be viewed in relation to ecological zones and 
interprovincial dependency. 
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A major investment in water system rehabilitation and the design and 
implementation of development programmes to elevate the regions activity into 
highly productive large scale cash crops and horticulture (agro-business) along 
with large scale cattle management could guarantee the labour absorbtive 
capacity of this area. 



Table: 1.2.2 Marketing Infrastructure 





Nature of 
Market 




Nature of 
Market 


Districts 


Bazaar 


Sarai 


Districts 


Bazaar 


Sarai 


Arghandab 


3 


0 


Arghestan 


2 


0 


Daman 


0 


0 


Dand 


0 


0 


Ghorak 


0 


0 


Khakrez 


2 


0 


Maiwand 


1 


0 


Manif 


1 


1 


Nesh 


0 


0 


Panjwai 


4 


0 


Reg 


0 


0 


Shahwalikot 


0 


0 


Shegah 


0 


0 


Shorabak 


0 


0 


Spin Boldak 


3 


5 









Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 



The field survey reported 15 bazaars and 5 sarais (A sarai, shortened from 
'caravan sarai', is a marketing-centre. Sarais were common before the advent 
of bazaars in southern Afghanistan) operating in different districts of Kandahar 
province as shown in Table: 1.2.2. 

Six of the bazaars are large and active bazaars selling all sorts of commodities 
like food staples, cloth, plastic products, agricultural inputs and tools and 
cooking or eating utensils. These bazaars are in the following locations; 

2 in Arghandab, 1 each at Khwajamulk and Hadirah, 1 in Panjwai at Panjwai 
centre, 2 in Spin Boldak (Weesh and Loy Karez) and 1 in Maiwand district in 
Kushkinakhud. Most of the commodities in these bazaars are from Pakistan. 
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Glossary of Terms 



Terms 




Afghanis 


Unit of Afghan currency 


Alakadari 


Sub-district 


Arhad 


A deep open surface well 


Bagh 


Garden 


Band 


Pass, dam 


Chishma 


Spring 


Cummerbund 


Belt 


Dari 


Persian language spoken in Afghanistan 


Dai 


Birth attendant 


Dasht 


Dried plain with limited vegetation 


Deh 


Village 


Galim 


Woven as opposed to knotted carpet 


Hauz 


Man-made pool 


Hawala 


Informal system of cash transfer 


J aiccK 




Jerib 


Land measurement equal to 0.2 hectares/0.5 


Jui 


Open irrigation channel 


Kalay 


Locality 
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Kandahari Belonging to Kandahar 

Karez Network of shallow wells connected by a sub-surface channel 

Kishmishkhana Raisin drying room 

Kroot Dried whey 

Landi Dried meat 

Mahkama Islamic court 

Malim Teacher 

Manda Seasonal stream 

Markez Centre, town 

Molvi/MuUah Religious preacher 

Mungai Large clay vessels for storing drinking water 

Najo Pine tree 

Namad Pressed wool carpet 

Qala Fort 

Rud River 

Seer Weight measurement equal to 7 Kgs/15.6 lbs 

Shekastaband Traditional bonesetter 

Tana Gendarmerie or police station/post 

Tasbay Rosary (Moslim) 

Wala Canal 

Woloswali District 
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Names of Main Villages Surveyed 
By UNIDATA in 1990 



District 



Main Villag es 



Arghandab 



Daman 



Ghorak 



Khakrez 



Maiwand 



Nesh 



Panjwai 



Reg 



Shahwalikot 



Tabin-e-Ulia, Tabin-e-Sufla, Kohak, Sanzaray, Deh Sabzi, 
Joy Lahore, Deh Khashki, Minara-e-Kalan, Mansurabad! 
Zhwando Hadira, Nagahan, Mazrae Abas, Char Ghulba,' 
Khwaja Mulk, Surkh Chala and Maranjan. 

Madozai, Mohmand, Marsenzai, Najoi, Manja, Robat, 
Murghan Kicha, Haji Abdul Rauf Kalacha, Punkai and 
Sahibzada Kalacha. 

Kikak, Anjir, Surkh Bidak, Surkhabad, Bidak, 
Woshtan, Karez-e-Kohna and Markaz. 

Chinar Baiochan, Chinar Mano Khail, Naseria, Dab 
Khakrez, Lam and Darwishan. 

Nadi Kalai, Qala-e-Shamir, Maiwand Kalai, Garmawak, Shir 
Ali Karez, Kala-e-Khwaja Mohammad Khan, Deh Kobad 
and Doab. 

Ghurdang, Yakh China, Ghoyamatan, Chopani, Surposhan 
Khordozai, Shawiz and Kochini Karezgai. 

Mooshan, Panjwai Markaz, Spirwan (Saphidrawan), 
Zangabad, Talukan, Nahr-i-Karez, Nalgham, Siah Joye, 
Kolk, Sablaghi and Pashmol. 

Qayum Khan, Dai Taky, Bawal and Chuny. 

Wayan Nawa (Wayan valley), Sozanian, Bourai, Popelzo 
Kundelan, Barakzo Kundalan, Baghtogan, Maqure, Kajor 
and Khairtoot. 



Shegah 



Shadizai, Malak Ture Karez, Mile Kalai, Abdullazai, and 
Chaghrai. 
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Badi Karez, Mendozai, Serial, Alakozai, Kundel, Abozai, 
Torzai and Badalzai. 

Mirgyan, Loy Karez, Sorkai Lezhai, Robat, Sultanzai, 
Vanaka, Mullah Wali Wala, Dabarai, Kanjasoo, Allagak, 
Zangle, Haji Muhbob, Bahaderzai and Lakarai. 
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LOCALITY PROFILES 



1. ARGIiANDAB DISTRICT (WOLOSWALI) 

1.1. Basic Features 

Arghandab district is located to the north of Kandahar city. The area of this 
district is 586.6 square kilometres. The woloswali is bordered to the west by 
Panjwai, to the north by Khakrez and Shahwalikot (Dahla), to the east by 
Daman, and to the south by Kandahar city. The main language spoken here is 
Pushtu. The population is largely Durrani Pushtun but there are small numbers 
of Ghilzai Pushtuns living in Deh Khoshki village and Sayyeds (descendants of 
the Prophet) living in Kalacha-e-Sayyedan village. 

The Arghandab river flows in the middle of this district and divides it into two 
parts, north and south. The northern (right) bank of the river was more 
productive and populated than the left bank of the river. Now the right river 
bank is a big centre for mujahideen activity. It was heavily damaged and 
depopulated during the war. Generally vineyards are located on the right bank 
of river. The left bank of the river suffered considerably less damage and 
depopulation. Many displaced families from the right bank of the river are now 
living on the left bank. 

Fruit crops are the major source of income for the people of this area and 
gardening is the main occupation. The following villages of Arghandab district 
have been severely damaged: 

Shuin-e-Sufla, Miyan Shuin, Baboran, Khosraw, Charghulba, Tabin-e-Ulya, 
Tabin-e-Sufla, Monara, Nagahan, Kohak, Dehsabzi, and Baba Sahib. 

The Mujahideen are in complete control of the district. Baba Sahib is the 
district centre. In terms of area Arghandab is the second smallest district in 
Kandahar. 

Information in the following sections is based on a survey of 16 selected 
villages in the district. The villages are: 

Tabin-e-Ulia, Tabin-e-Sufla, Kohak, Sanzaray, Deh Sabzi, Joy Lahore Deh 
Khashki, Minara-e-Kalan, Mansurabad, Zhwando Hadira, Nagahan, Mazrae 
Abas, Char Ghulba, Khwajamulk, Surkh Chala and Maranjan. 
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1.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

The at-home population of 16 villages was estimated to be 24,038. 
During the war 2,071 families were displaced inside the province and 
2,228 migrated to Pakistan. 1 ,533 families moved to the villages from 
inside Afghanistan and 241 families returned from Pakistan. 

754 persons were reported to have lost their lives during the war and 123 
persons were disabled so 2.56 percent of the population of the 16 villages 
were killed or disabled. Of those who died, 32.5 percent were married 
and left behind 245 widows and 566 orphans. 

b. On Agriculture 

Most of Arghandab is covered with vineyards and orchards. A very 
small area in this district is cultivated with cereal and vegetable crops. 
Most of vineyards are located on the right bank of the Arghandab river 
while the orchards are located on the left bank. Vineyards were damaged 
due to lack of maintenance and heavy bombardment during the war. The 
irrigation system of Arghandab is quite regular. Except for a few Karezes 
in the north of Arghandab, the rest of the agricultural areas depend on 
irrigation from the Arghandab river. The left bank is irrigated by a big 
canal (Zahir Shahi Wala). The right bank of the river is irrigated by 
small canals directly from the Arghandab river through a network of 
earth-filled dams. 

Four canals, Jui Lahore canal, Kohak canal, Deh Sabzi canal, and Minar 
canal were reported to be damaged and need repairing. The total number 
of canals used for irrigation are 15. Three Karezes located on the north 
of Arghandab were reported to be damaged. 

Fruit crops are a good source of income for the people. Grapes, 
pomegranates and apricots are produced in sufficient quantity for 
marketing to Pakistan and inside Kandahar city. 

Common crop diseases are: Powdery mildew in vineyards, rust in field 
crops, and fruit leaf miners in other fruit crops. Besides mentioned 
diseases, weeds also seem to be a serious problem especially in 
vineyards. 
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c. Shelter and Public Buildings 

About 62 percent of shelter was either destroyed or partially damaged 
during the war. In 16 surveyed villages, 494 homes were partially 
damaged, 3,213 were totally damaged, and 2,270 were intact. Four 
Kishmishkhanas were partially damaged, and 2 were totally damaged. 
Five public buildings were partially damaged, 2 were totally destroyed 
and 4 were intact. Five shops/restaurants were partially damaged, 51 
were totally damaged and 177 were intact. 

At the time of the survey 252 homes had been newly constructed, and 
200 were under repair. Temporary shelter was also constructed (215) in 
16 surveyed villages. One health centre in Charghulba village and one 
mosque in Sanzaray village have been newly constructed. 

Houses in Arghandab district are made of mud walls, mud bricks and 
domed roofs. Both skilled and unskilled labourers for construction are 
needed and materials are available. 

1.3. Loss and Damage Caused by Mines 

Mine casualties were reported in Sanzaray and Kohak villages. Three persons 
were killed in Sanzaray village and one male and one female in Kohak village 
were killed by mines. 

In Sanzaray village mines are located on the road (anti-tank) and in farms (anti- 
personal) and in Kohak village mines are located around the Kohak hill (anti- 
personal mines). 

2. ARGHESTAN DISTRICT (WOLOSWALI) 

2.1. Basic Features 

Arghestan district is located in the eastern region of Kandahar province. The 
area of this district is 4,308.3 square Kilometres. 

The woloswali is bordered on the west by Daman, on the north by Shahr-e-Safa 
district of Zabul province, to the east by Maruf and to the south by Spin Boldak 
district. In terms of area Arghestan district is the fifth largest district in 
Kandahar province. There are 224 main villages and 2 sub- villages in the 
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district. 



This district is in complete control of the Mujahideen. Khogiani village is the 
centre of Arghestan district. The Arghestan shura is based in Khogiani. 

The Arghestan river, runs from east to west in the district. Major streams form 
the Arghestan river are the Kand and Surkhab, the Lora and the Khushkirud. 
People living on the banks of Arghestan river use river water through small 
canals for irrigation and those areas which are located 3-4 kilometres far from 
the river use karezes as the only source of irrigation. 

There are two small bazaars presently in operation. The old one is located in 
Khogiani which was activated after the establishment of the Kandahar SMU 
base nearby and the other is located in Amin Qala. 

The most populated areas are located on the right bank of the Arghestan river. 
Animal husbandry and cultivation are the two major sources of income for the 
people of Arghestan district. 

UNIDATA data on Arghestan district was collected on district level. 
2.2. Effects of War 

a. On Population 

The population is scattered throughout the district with the majority 
settled on the right side of the Arghestan river. The settled population 
of Arghestan district was estimated at 19,868 in 1979. The at-home 
population of Arghestan district in 1990 was estimated 5,695. During the 
war 3,100 families migrated to Pakistan and settled mostly in Surkhab 
refugee camp in Quetta. During the war 475 persons lost their lives and 
75 persons became disabled, so 2.77 percent of the population of the 
district was killed or disabled. 

b. On Shelter 

The basic materials used for rural housing in Arghestan are earth, timber, 
and shrubs. Timber was reported to be in short supply in Arghestan. 49 
percent of houses were partially or totally damaged during the war. At 
the time of the survey, 1,230 houses were totally damaged, 1,516 were 
partially damaged and 2,768 houses were intact. 10 houses were under 
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People from Dand district shop in Kandahar city. Individual shopkeepers in 
Shahwalikot district purchase goods directly from Pakistan or from Khwajamulk 
bazaar. The people of Shegah district get their necessary items from Spin 
Boldak bazaars. Local shopkeepers of Reg and Shorabak purchase necessities 
directly from Pakistan. 

The UNIDATA field survey signifies that small-scale rural industries are most 
prevalent in Khakrez district. 

Galims (woven as opposed to knotted carpets) and namads (pressed wool 
carpets) are made in Spin Boldak, Reg, Khakrez, Shorabak and Maruf districts 
perhaps because more sheep and goats are bred in these districts than anywhere 
else in the province. 

Rural small industries were not reported in Panjwai, Daman, Arghestan and 
Maiwand. Arghandab, Dand and Shahwalikot produce one or two items. The 
lack of rural small industries in most of these districts may be due to their 
proximity to Kandahar city. 

Table: 1.2.3 Small-scale Industries 



Districts 


Rural Industry 


Arghandab 


Animal fat (Ghee), Baskets for grapes 


Dand 


Baskets, Reed matting 


Khakrez 


Galims, Namad, Harnesses/Belt, Reed matting. Wooden 
carvings. Precious stones. Farm implements 


Maruf 


Galim & Namad, Baskets, Animal fat (Ghee) 


Reg 


Jaleck (Coats), Galim & Namad 


Shahwalikot 


Baskets 


Spin Boldak 


Galim & Namad, Farm implements 


Shorabak 


Galim & Namad 



Source: UNIDATA, 1990. 
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BASIC SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATSITICS 

KANDAHAR PROVINCE 



Area: 



49,371 square kilometers. 



Geography: 

Altitude: 
Capital: 

Number of Woloswalis: 



Number of Alakadaris: 
Planning Region: 
Bordering Provinces: 

Population: 

Population (1979 Census): 
Estimated 1990 Population: 
of which: 

. At home population: 

. Refugees: 
Population Density 1990: 
(without refugees) 
Urban Population: 



900-1750 metres. 
Kandahar city. 

12 (Arghandab, Arghestan, Daman, 
Dand, Khakrez, Maiwand, Maruf, 
Panjwai, Shahwalikot, Shegah, 
Shorabak, Spin Boldak). 
3 (Ghorak, Nesh, Reg). 
Southern. 

Zabul, Uruzgan, Helmand. 



567,200. 
737,762. 

445,120. 
292,640. 
9. 

8.2 % of total 



Resource Base: 

Agriculture and horticulture: 
Livestock: 

Main Industrial Products: 



Grain and fruit surplus. 
Cattle, sheep and goats. 



Mineral resources: 



Potential deposits of iron ore, 
limestone, marble, copper, lead and 
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A considerable portion of the plain of Kandahar is, in ordinary seasons, fertile 
and well cultivated. It can boast of rich meadows clothed with green turf, of 
gardens and orchards filled with fruit trees, of fields of corn, of barley, of 
lucerne, and of clover, watered by numerous canals conveying through a 
break in the hills the waters of the Arghand-ab, one of the tributaries of the 
Helmand. 



G. B. Malleson, 1878. 
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PREFACE 



'Kandahar - A Socio-Economic Profile' provides an analysis of the current state 
of economic and social conditions and physical infrastructure at the provincial, district 
and sample locality level. The study is based on the UNIDATA field survey conducted 
in April- July, 1990. Information provided by other sources on Kandahar province is also 
incorporated to complement and check consistency of data sets. 

This is the fourth of the thirteen reports based on the UNIDATA survey. Next 
nine socio-economic reports are expected to by completed during the course of the year 
1991. Consistent with the survey design, the report has been structured in two parts. 
The first part analyses the impact of the war on major sectors of the economy at the level 
of district, highlighting inter-district variations. This should enable planners to determine 
sectoral resettlement and rehabilitation requirements at the district level. The second part 
focuses on issues concerning village population, agriculture, food supply, shelter and 
mines at the level of locality (village). The sample of six main villages per district 
covered provides an understanding of how people have suffered due to both direct and 
indirect effects of the war. 

The methodology of the data collection, as described in Annex-A, was formulated 
in the context of the feasibility of implementing field surveys under the prevailing 
uncertain conditions on the ground. Nonetheless, consistency of the information gathered 
has been checked by making reference to information available from secondary sources . 
However, there should be the possibility of improving the quality of the data sets in 
future, by accessing updated information as it becomes available from agencies involved 
in resettlement work in Kandahar province. 

Comments on the report are welcome and should be addressed to the Officer-in- 
charge of any one of the four UNIDATA project offices listed at the end of the report. 



1st August, 1991. Project Manager 

UNIDATA 



The UNIDATA survey results, and the analysis thereof, presented 
in this report are those of the UNIDATA project and do not 
necessarily reflect views of UNDP/OPS and UNOCA. 
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